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The Old Year has done what it could for me. All of it that was good for me Has. now become a part of me. 
Whatever the New may bring to me, May only the good of it cling to me And enter into the heart of me. 

William Herbert-Carruth 


What Have You to Bring, Mew Year ? 



New Year, coming on Space, You shall not deceive me : 

What have you to give me? Be it good or ill, be it what you will, 

Bring you scathe or bring you grace, It needs shall help me on my road, 

Face me with an honest lace, My rugged way to Heaven, please God. 


i he Law That Was Forgotten 


INSECT VICTORIES 
OVER MAN 

A DEFEAT IN ENGLAND 

Why Foresters are Compelled 
to Abandon Planting 

A TRAGEDY OF OUR 
FAMOUS OAKS 

In the campaigns of man against 
insects man has some hardly-won 
engagements to liis account, though he 
can never relax his vigilance’ lest the 
enemy, so overpowering in numbers, 
should come oil again or attack him in 
a fresh place. 

I u one encounter he seems to be bacllv 
w orsted. It is expected that shortly he 
will have to acknowledge that the English 
oak can no longer stand up against the 
oak-moth and its caterpillar. 

All is not lost. There are two kinds 
of oak which grow in England. It is the 
pedunculate oak which has been forced 
out of the fight. The stilling millions 
of the oak-moth and its caterpillars have 
robbed_.it of its power to go on. 

Leaves Reduced to skeletons 

Year after year’tree after tree has had 
its leaves, which are its lungs, reduced 
to skeletons, and the strong heart of the 
oak has-been shaken. It falls an easy 
prey to the guerilla attacks of boring 
insects. Some idea of the havoc among 
our English oaks is furnished by Pro¬ 
fessor Munro, of tlic Imperial College 
of Science at South Kensington, who says 
that even when seemingly sound trees 
have been felled two-fifths of all the oak 
in the United Kingdom are found to have 
been rendered useless by the borers. 

There remains the scssile-fruited oak, 
v Inch, happily, the oak caterpillars do not 
like so much, or find it a harder tree-to 
crack. It can stand up against them bet¬ 
ter than its brother • pedunculate. Con¬ 
sequently the oak-planters have come to 
the conclusion that they must plant the 
sessile oak where the pedunculate has 
been. ’It is a defeat, but they must save 
w hat they can. 

How Man May Beat the Moth 

It may not always be a defeat. It is 
perhaps only a temporary set-back, for 
if the hordes of the oak-moth find their 
prey- no longer there, to support them 
they,- tocr, will diminish in numbers. 
They will have to find fresh woods and 
pastures new, and it may be that these 
will prove so unsuitable that the moth 
v ill follow its victim. Somewhere, some 
time, the pedunculate oak may come to 
its own again. . . . 

We hope so, but for the time being the 
insect lias secured a victory over man. 
He can set against liis enforced retire¬ 
ment the inroads he has made against 
the mosquito, the scale insects of the 
orange, groves, the gipsy-moth of the 
Kew England woods, the cotton-boll 
weevil, and some cl the innumerable flies 
that carry disease. Picture on page 2 


W hen is a law not a law ? When the 
Privy Council has forgotten to put 
it into force. 

That was the question raised and that 
the answer given in a strange case 
brought before the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. In 1925 Parliament passed an 
Act dealing with the sale of dangerous 
drugs, and a doctor was fined ten pounds 
under it. ■ 

■ The doctor thought the conviction 
unfair arid appealed, but he failed to 
bring the Lord Chief Justice and liis 
two colleagues to his way of thinking, 
and the appeal was apparently on the 
point of being dismissed when a flaw 
in the Act was discovered. It was not 
discovered by the doctor, or by the 
judges, but by someone who pointed it I 


out to the counsel .for the prosecution’ 
who pointed it out to the judges, with 
the result that the doctor’s appeal 
was successful. 

The last clause of the Act provides 
that the Act should come into opera¬ 
tion “.at such date as his Majesty 
may by Order in Council appoint,” and 
up to the time of the trial there had 
been no Order in Council. The Govern¬ 
ment Department entrusted with the 
administration of the Act had forgotten 
to draw up an Order for the Council to 
pass and the King to sign ! Two courts 
of law had never noticed the fact ; 
neither had it been noticed by the man 
who was convicted under a law that was 
not a law' because the procedure for mak¬ 
ing it operative had not been followed. 


MOST WONDERFUL 
WONDERFUL 

A COINCIDENCE OF 
THREE CONTINENTS 

How an Indian Father Heard 
Tidings from the War 

THE GOOD CANON 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

O • wonderful, wonderful, and most 
wonderful wonderful! and, yet again 
i wonderful . Shakespeare 

The strangest coincidences arc happen¬ 
ing always all over the world, but we 
have heard few stories more strange or 
more touching than that told by a 
Roman Catholic Canon who travelled all 
the way from Hungary to attend the 
Eucharistic Congress in America not 
long ago. . 

Walking through the streets of Chicago 
one day, lie was accosted by a stranger, 
an Indian gentleman, who politely 
asked him the time. The Canon pulled 
out his watch to look, but no sooner 
had he done so than a terrible and un¬ 
accountable agitation seized the Indian. 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, 
“ but I am almost sure that watch was 
once my soil’s." 

Far from Home and Kindred 

Thereupon the Indian gentleman gave 
his name, and the Canon, on hearing if, 
became scarcely less excited than he, for 
it was the name of the man from whom 
he had received the watch. 

Then, very kindly and gently, he told 
his new friend (no longer a stranger) the 
tale of how a young Indian soldier in the 
i Great War, fatally wounded on the 
Western Front, had been brought back 
a prisoner, first to Vienna and then to 
the Canon’s own town of Sopron, in 
Hungary. There the Canon had done 
all he could to alleviate the soldier’s 
sufferings, and the poor fellow, dying so 
far away from his home and his kindrcG, 
had in heartfelt gratitude given the 
Canon liis watch as a keepsake. 

A Father’s Gratitude 

The Indian gentleman, who had long 
known that his son must be dead, and 
’bad at last given, up even the hope of 
knowing how and where he had died, was 
greatly moved by the Canon’s story, and 
found unexpected comfort in hearing 
all the little details of his last days from 
the kindly benefactor of his son. At last, 
the Indian gentleman told the Canon 
gratefully, lie was at peace. 

How strange is the fate which brought 
these two men, one from Tndia and one 
from Hungary, together in a street of 
the huge and busy city of Chicago ; 
which led them to the-same spot at the 
very moment when it. occurred to one 
to wonder what the time could be, so 
that he addressed his chance question 
to the one person in the world who in 
answering it could reveal the tidings a 
father’s heart was yearning for I 
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18 LITTLE SNAKES 
YOU CAN PLAY WITH 

Interesting Family at 
the Zoo 

MOTHER WHO SWALLOWED 
HER CHILDREN 

A large anaconda which arrived at 
the Zoo ■ three months ago has dis¬ 
tinguished herself by presenting the 
Society with the first family of baby 
snakes to be born in the menagerie for 
.many years. 

The family, which numbers eighteen, 
has been taken away from the mother 
anaconda, who would have regarded 
her offspring as a dainty morsel to eat 
had she been given time to think about 
it. Thanks to this act of preservation 
the baby snakes are now safe and well 
in the Reptile House, fully formed and 
well equipped with small needle-like 
teeth, which at the immature age of 
one hour they were anxious to test on 
the keeper’s hands; 

If She Had Been Better Tempered 

These little creatures are being fed 
on small frogs and pieces of fish. At 
present they are too fragile to be handled 
by visitors, but in a week or two, when 
their bones have hardened, it will be 
possible for anyone to play with these 
new Zoo babies. 

Anacondas are large and exceedingly 
vicious aquatic snakes, and when the 
mother of this family arrived at the Zoo' 
ten men were required to carry her from 
the travelling-box to her tank in the 
Reptile House. Had she been better 
tempered she would have had 39 babies 
but when she was moved so that the 
little snakes could be pulled out of her 
tank with a stick she became so angry 
that she smothered several of them and 
swallowed a few others until only eighteen 
of the 39 remained alive. 


HOW FAR A GOOD DEED SHINES 

How far that little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a rood deed in a naughty world. 

Not long ago a missionary was taking 
the children’s service at a chapel in a 
thickly-populated and poor district. 
Something said went to the'heart of a 
small boy, and- that day the boy could 
talk of nothing but the missionary. 

Next week the little chap was taken 
very ill. “ Daddy,” said he to liis father, 
who stood by his bedside in the hospital 
to which he had been removed, “if I 
die open my money-box and send all 
the money to the missionaries.” 

He did die, and the father fulfilled his 
request. The box had fourpence in it, 
and the fourpence was sent to a 
missionary on the Congo. 

That missionary has now come home 
on furlough, and has been to the same 
chapel and has told there how with the 
fourpence he bought a small book 
which he read to some African youths. 
The result was that six of them have 
accepted Christianity. The returned 
missionary made his story the more real 
by showing the photographs of the six 
boys and the book. 

Who knows how strong one little good 
deed may be, or how far it'may reacli ? 


In the Auction Rooms 

1 The following prices have lately been paid 
m the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Painting by L. Lhennitte . . £1522 

Two Portraits by Roniney. . £1520 
A silver tea-kettle, 1710 ■ . . £463 

A miniature .by R. Cosway . .' £252 

A screen by Sebastiano Ricci . £225 
Old Worcester dinner-service . £204 
A pair of Sevres vases . . . £168 

Set of four Dresden vases . . £162 

A Baskerviile Bible, 1763 .. £125 


THE PIONEERS OF 
CIVILISATION 

DO MISSIONARIES DO 
HARM ? 

The Men Who Know and the 
Man Who Does Not 

TROOPER HOARE AND THE LION 

Sometimes it is a very good thing to 
be attacked. Missionaries ought to be 
grateful to Lord Inchcape for decrying 
their work in India and. China. At a 
meeting of the P. & O. Steam Navigation 
Company he said that China's dislike of 
Britain was largely caused by the fact 
that we sent missionaries to upset the 
ancient faith of Asia. Missionaries, in his 
opinion, did more harm than good. 

This speech caused many people io 
pay tribute to the unselfish lives of those 
who preach the good news in the East. 
Sir John Jordan, who has been called 
“ an unrivalled authority on Chinese 
affairs,” and has lived in China 41 years, 
speaks of the good influence of the 
missionaries in recent troublous times. 
Sir Ernest Satow, who was in file Far 



East nearly 45 years, has said of them : 
“ I can testify to the sincerity and 
ardour with which they' pursue their 
noble and self-sacrificing task, even 
under great difficulties from fanatical 
opposition, sometimes in almost absolute 
solitude, and frequently even at the risk 
of their lives.” 

Dr. G. E. Morrison, who was one of 
the most travelled men in China, declared 
that he knew hundreds of missionaries, 
and found them tactful men of a fine type, 
well fitted for their work ; their example, 
teaching, and medical work have done 
untold good. 

Sir Valentine Chirol, the famous 
Times correspondent, wrote 30 years 
ago that missionary work was. practic¬ 
ally the only agency through which the 
influence of Western civilisation reached 
the masses. Since lie wrote that he 
has had a further 30 years’ experience, 
and says that his admiration for the 
missionaries has only been strengthened. 
Their self-sacrificing lives arc the most 
valuable object lesson in practical 
Christianity. 

A Missionary lo the Rescue 

If anyone is interested in the matter 
he could not do better than ask the 
Church Missionary Society or the 
China Inland Mission. 

As if it had happened on purpose to 
confute Lord Inchcape, an incident in 
which a missionary was concerned 
occurred only a day or two after he had 
attacked them. A British South African 
Police trooper named Hoare was mauled 
by a lion near Buluwayo. Man and 
beast fought hand to hand till at last 
a revolver shot slew the lion. The 
victor would have died of his injuries 
but for the medical care of a missionary, 
who travelled 160 miles to help s him. 
Unless this missionary, Dr. Lawrence, 
had been available there would have 
been no. one. to heal sickness in that 
lonely district. We are sure that 
Trooper Hoare’s opinion of missionaries 
is very different from Lord Inchcape’s, 
and much more reliable. 


QUICKSANDS 

Remarkable Adventure in 
a Garden 

A MAN AND HIS MATE 

Two young workmen have had an 
extraordinary adventure in a Man¬ 
chester garden. 

They were digging a deep drain when 
they penetrated to a patch of quicksand, 
and the sides of the trench fell in. The 
younger of them was quickly up to his 
waist, and the sand had closed over his 
head before rescuers could reach. him. 
They cleared the sand away from his face 
and got a belt under his armpits, but 
could not move him. 

Meanwhile his mate was pinned down 
with a load of earth on his back. When 
rescue came he refused to be moved 
lest the earth should fall and smother 
his friend, so there he crouched for 
hours while the digging proceeded, hold¬ 
ing back a further fall of earth. 

It was eight hours before both men 
were got out. Wooden piles were driven 
into the sand to prevent more falls as 
the digging proceeded. The pressure, on 
the men's bodies was terrible, and the 
younger man would have been sub¬ 
merged again and again had it not been 
for the hold the rescuers hud of him 
through the belt. Happily when release 
came it was found that no bones had 
been broken, and beyond severe bruises 
and exhaustion the men were none the 
worse. A doctor gave them a stimu¬ 
lating injection from time to time while 
the digging proceeded. 

What is the Cause of a Quicksand? 

From the Children’s Encyclopedia 

Quick is really an extremely old word 
which means living or moving. These 
words, living and moving, meant practi¬ 
cally the same thing long ago. 

A quicksand is a bank of sand in water; 
perhaps in the sea, in a lake, or in a river, 
or we may even meet a quicksand when 
we dig in the earth. The sand moves 
with the Water which is around or in it, 
and thus a person or a boat caught in 
such a sand may be gradually drawn 
down into it as the water and some of 
the sand sink. 

The famous Goodwin Sands, once an 
island, may be quite firm and dry in 
parts for some hours, but when covered 
by the sea they shift and become quick¬ 
sands. In this state they are terribly 
dangerous to vessels caught upon them. 
The weight of the moving sand is 
tremendous and irresistible. Some two 
hundred years ago thirteen warships 
were lost in one night by the power of 
these treacherous quicksands. 


THE TROUBLE OF 
SUCCESS 

A New Fuel Anxiety 

A QUEER ASPECT OF THE 
MOTOR AGE 

A peculiar position has arisen in con¬ 
nection with the fuel supplies of the 
world, brought about entirely through 
scientific progress. 

A few years ago when natural oil was 
distilled a small proportion only, was 
given off as petrol, a larger proportion as 
paraffin ; then came heavy oils and 
lubricating oils, and lastly pitch or 
asphalt. Chemists had for years been 
trying to turn paraffin and heavy oils 
into petrol by making them combine with 
hydrogen, because petrol is far more 
valuable. The process has all along 
been known as cracJdng, and cracking 
can be carried out with such extraordin¬ 
ary success today that nearly 40 per 
cent of all American crude oils is being 
converted into petrol. 

Problem for Experts 

This is a great achievement for the 
chemist, but it is producing a situation 
in the oil world which is only just being 
realised by consumers. 

While the amount of petrol from a ton 
of crude oil has been raised four or five 
times, the amount of heavy oil—such 
as is used for boiler furnaces—has, of 
course, become proportionately dimin¬ 
ished. The result is that oil fuel has 
become . so expensive that' - it is now 
25 per cent dearer than in 1914, and 
may become actually dearer than coal 
as cracking processes improve. 

Ships, locomotives, and industrial 
engines have been converted by the 
hundred to burn oil instead of coal, and 
by the very success of turning oil into 
petrol for the motorist the supply of fuel 
oil has become jeopardised. 

It is a curious situation that has sud¬ 
denly dawned upon the oil experts and 
it is causing them to think a good deal. 


A HERO SLIPS AWAY 

A bodyguard of Boy Scouts from all 
parts of the country carried Willie 
Griffith shoulder high round the town of 
Mold, in Flintshire, after he had been 
presented with the silver cross, the 
Boy Scout’s V.C. He was not very 
heavy, for he is only ten years old. 

Although he could not swim Willie 
had jumped into a deep pool and rescued 
a little girl from drowning, bringing her 
back to consciousness, and carrying 
her a long way to her home. Then he 
quietly slipped away. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE WILL NOT 
GROW UP 

Sir Oliver Lodge will always be 
young because lie will never believe he 
is too old to learn better. When he ivas 
fifty years younger, and was plain Dr. 
Lodge, he delivered his first presidential 
address to the Chemical and Physical 
Society of University College, London. 

In the pride and confidence of his 
youth he told his audience that he had 
not much faith in the future of the 
electric lamp. 

Now, fifty years after, he attends the 
Society’s jubilee, and, boyishly quoting 
this example of his old cocksureness, 
adds that the Doctor Lodge who uttered 
it must have been a dreadful old fogey 
for thus standing in the light of progress. 

“ The youth,” adds Sir Oliver Lodge, 
“ always thinks he knows a lot, and the 
danger of thinking that is that, young or 
old, one is incapable of taking in new 
ideas.” In science the best man is always 
a Peter Pan, who never acknowledges 
that he has done growing, and never 
denies that there is something more for 
him to know. 


THINGS SAID 

People above a certain age fall into 
grooves. Bishop of Southwell 

Some of the wealthiest men in the world 
look the shabbiest. Sir Robert Wallace 
Manchester has the worst atmosphere 
in the whole world. 

President of Manchester Architects 
A country loaded with debt has lost its 
first lltM} at defence. President Coolidge 
No one need bother in future about 
South Africa breaking away from the 
Empire. General Hertzog 

I gave up hunting because of the cruelty 
inflicted on a fox dug out and thrown 
to the hounds. Countess of Warwick 
Only about two in 100 of the popu¬ 
lation read good plays and good books, 
but eighty go to the pictures. 

A Dramatic Critic 

Among all the people I have known 
the Englishman is the only one who 
enjoys a joke against himself. 

Canon Hannay 
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THE RED CROSS BEE 


THE FASTEST LINER REACHES HOME 


INDIA’S OUTLOOK 


HOW A DOCTOR WATCHED 
IT AND WHAT HE SAW 

The Busy Little Creature that 
Often Works Night and Day 

SOMETHING NEW ABOUT IT 

We are always glad to hear the latest 
news about the bee, and we pass oil with 
pleasure the account of Dr. von Frisch's 
recent discovery that honey-bees talk 
with their feet. 

The method used ,in his research is 
almost as interesting as the discovery it¬ 
self. The doctor first built several hives 
entirely of glass, so that he could see 
exactly what was going on in them. He 
made small doors to the hives to let the 
bees in and out as he wished, and he 
placed the hives on one side of his 
garden. On the opposite side was a 
patch of clover in bloom, and between 
the hives and the clover he built a screen 
maze, full of intricate passage-ways. 

The Pioneer 

This done, he lifted up a small door 
of one . of the hives, letting one bee out. 
With some very bright red colouring 
material he painted a red cross on the 
back of this bee so that he could distin¬ 
guish it frpm the rest. He then released 
the marked bee to travel through the 
network of passages in search of food. 
It went on its journey, baffled at times 
by enclosures and blind alleys, but it 
kept on until it succeeded in reaching 
the clover patch. 

After it had gathered a load of nectar 
it flew quickly back through the elabor¬ 
ate channels to the glass hive, where 
Dr. Frisch opened the little door and 
let the wanderer in. He kept liis eye on 
the marked bee in the glass hive by 
means of a" big magnifying-glass. It was 
then that the naturalist received the 
surprise of his life. The bee with the 
red cross moved its feet and wings up 
and down in a peculiar rhythmic fashion, 
and no sooner had it made these move¬ 
ments than all the other bees around it 
went through exactly the same antics. 

Follow My Leader 

Soon after that Dr. Frisch opened the 
hive. The bee with the brilliant red 
cross on its back came out, followed by 
a host of other workers. The marked 
bee, continuing to lead the way, took 
the other bees to the clover patch without 
difficulty, and from that time all the bees 
could make their way through the maze 
without much difficulty.. 

Dr. Frisch learned that bees have 
different movements and act in different 
ways according to the story they wish 
to tell. When angry, for instance, they 
move in a peculiar zigzag fashion. 

The bee docs not work all the while, 
but takes time for rest and play. When 
it docs work it works with all its might. 
Only in war time do humans come near 
approaching the strenuous activities of 
the worker bee. 

The bee often works both day and 
night, gathering the pollen and nectar 
during the daytime and helping to fan 
the nectar with its wings during the 
night to make the sweet fluid thicker 
by evaporation; One authority says it 
takes twenty thousand bees to make a 
single pound of lioney. It takes five 
pounds of the sweet and precious nectar 
extracted from the flower to make one 
pound of honey. 


THE GOOD ST. DUNSTAN’S MEN 

“ We firmly believe that our men’s 
greatest happiness lies in increased work 
and earnings,” says the annual report of 
St. Dunstan’s. 

There is satisfaction, therefore, in 
being able to announce that some re¬ 
organisation of the work has made the 
cost smaller and the earnings greater. 



Tugs pulling the Mauretania into dock 



The graceful bows of the Mauretania 



The dock-keeper shouting orders to the tug3 

Although bigger and more modern liners than the Mauretania have been built she still 
holds the speed record for crossing the Atlantic. Now, after seven years’ continuous 
service between Southampton and New York, during which she has travelled nearly two 
million miles, she has returned to Liverpool for a complete overhaul 


THE NEXT STAGE 

The Failure of the Past and 
Hope of the Future 

A FIRMER PLACE IN THE EMPIRE 

By Our India Correspondent 

With the closing of the sessions of the 
India Legislative Assembly and of the 
Provincial Councils the second chapter 
of India’s progress to self-government 
came to an end, though there have been 
times when one has wondered if it has 
been progress. 

The third chapter opened with the 
elections that have just taken place, and 
the Parliaments that have been elected 
will be the most important so far, for to 
them will be entrusted the task of 
leading India forward in the knowledge 
that when the Government of India Act 
is reviewed in 1929 the outcome of that 
review will depend on how far they have 
shown themselves fit for ah extension of 
self-government. 

Disappointed Hopes 

The first Assembly was elected in 1921, 
when the non-cooperation movement 
was at its height; and it had a very 
chequered career. Those who were re¬ 
turned went in with a real determination 
to work the Reforms and to show that 
India was worthy of a full measure of 
Home Rule, and many real achievements 
are to their credit. Among other things, 
beneficial industrial legislation was 
passed, and much was done in removing 
certain repressive laws which, for long 
had been bones of contention. 

So much did that Assembly impress 
the Government of India by its capa¬ 
bility and reasonableness that the. 
Government were prepared to recom¬ 
mend an early inquiry to see if the 
scheme of devolution could be broadened 
at an earlier date than was first intended. 

But the powers that sit in Whitehall 
did not agree with moving so quickly, 
and their reply acted like a dash of cold 
water on the enthusiasm and earnestness 
of that first Assembly. Much of the 
trouble that followed' in the Assembly 
and in the country can be traced to that 
reply, and the Assembly which had'met 
with such high hopes broke up disap¬ 
pointed and angry. 

The Swarajists in Power 

After tlie 1923 elections it was seen 
that the extreme Home Rule Party had 
captured a substantial majority of the 
seats, and for the greater part of the 
time its record has been one of obstruc¬ 
tion. It has tried to “ smash the Re¬ 
forms from within.” By persistently 
voting against Budget items which thev 
knew to be necessary, by long-drawn-out 
debates, marked at times with very little 
sense of dignity or responsibility, by 
walking out of the House in a body, the 
Swarajists (as the Home Rulers are 
called) have tried their best to prove 
that the Reforms cannot be worked. 

They have failed in that, though they 
have almost succeeded in proving that 
India is not yet fit for the measure of 
self-government she now enjoys. 

A Brighter Outlook 

More recently, however, many 
moderate leaders and their followers 
have been acting much more responsibly. 
The non-cooperation movement is prac¬ 
tically dead. A coalition between the 
more reasonable of the Swarajists with 
the Liberals, who have always been 
prepared to work the Reforms to the 
best of their ability, has been formed, 
and it is hoped that, with the irrecon- 
cilables finding' themselves in a small 
minority now that the elections are over, 
the prospects of the Indian Parliament¬ 
ary System will be much brighter. 

Perhaps the bold statement of one of 
her leaders will be realised ; perhaps in 
ten years India will be a nation with 
Dominion status, and join the federation 
of equal nations under the flag. 
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3000 MILE RIDE 
ABOUT EUROPE 

A GIRL’S GREAT TOUR 

Fine Way of Seeing the Sights 
of the Continent 

THE RIDER TELLS HER STORY 

We have already told the story of the 
exciting adventure of Miss Gwendolyn Adams, 
who came upon a herd of goats in an Alpine 
tunnel, through which she was riding on a 
motor-cycle.' Tiers Miss Adams herself tells 
us the story of her 3000-mile cycle tour. 

My journey 011 a motor-cycle from 
St. Malo to Venice provided me with as 
many thrills as I could wish for. 

Some of the towns I passed through 
on my outward journey were Paris, 
Lyons, Grenoble, Cannes, Monte Carlo, 
Turin, Milan, and Verona, and every¬ 
where I went I had a very warm 
reception. The boys were very' inter¬ 
ested in the mechanism of my machine, 
and their greatest delight was when I 
allowed them tp sit on the saddle. 

Beauties of the French Alps 

Tlie Rhone Valley -is very beautiful, 
and when I arrived at Grenoble, the 
beauty-spot of the French Alps, 1 found 
it a glorious town with magnificent 
surroundings. 

Throughout France and Italy are 
many vineyards, and as I was there in 
September I ate many grapes. 

The first thing one notices is the lack 
of hedges, the land .being divided up by 
avenues of trees, often apple and pear. 
The children work very hard in the 
fields with their parents. 

While I was at Nice I asked what 
time high tide was that day. The 
question seemed to me a very natural 
one, and I was surprised to see everyone 
siYiile, but of course the answer is that 
(here is practically' no tide in the 
Mediterranean. 

Italy’s Singing Children 

In Italy the people in the villages 
seldom wear boots or stockings, and 
the children’s legs seem a very dark 
brown. I heard some real Italian 
barrel-organs, which were a joy to 
listen to. * 

I found Milan a very beautiful city 
with a wonderful cathedral, on the 
outside of which are 2000 statues. In 
Italy everyone semed to be singing; I 
listened many times to the children, who 
would sing many songs for twopence. 

At the Swiss frontier they told me 
it was madness for a girl to attempt to 
cross the Simplon Pass. Not only is 
it a very bad road, but already there was 
snow 011 top, but I refused to turn back, 
and took the risk of getting through. 
Darkness comes on very' quickly in the 
mountains, and I stayed at a wee hotel 
on the Weimies for the night. At this 
hotel Napoleon called for a cup of milk, 
and paid for it with a five-franc piece. 
The pewter cup and saucer he used are 
a very treasured possession. 

A Nice Compliment 

It is twenty miles from the top of the 
Simplon Pass to the bottom, and I had 
to go down very' carefully. It took me 
two hours, for the roads were had, and 
the watercourses which crossed the road 
at every' hairpin bend were frozen up, 
which made it very dangerous. A false 
movement would have hurled me 
hundreds of feet below. Several times 
I had to stop to get back the circulation 
in my' hands, and I was grateful for some 
boiling coffee at a cafe. 

Over the Jura Mountains to Paris on 
the way back was a fine run, and after 
stay'ing a few days in Paris I pushed, on 
to Dieppe, where I embarked for London. 
My journey of over 3000 miles had 
taken me a month. 

I was asked to accept many souvenirs, 
one of which is the badge of the Touring 
Club of Italy, as a memento of what they 
calied the “grand courage of a girl.” 
Being Italians, of course they' put it 
very' nicely ! Pictures in next column 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



King’s Mill, near Barmouth, which 
was goo years old, has been burned clown. 

It costs £40 a month to paint: white 
safety lines in Westminster. 

Miss M. Sale, who has died aged 89 
at Silsoe, in Bedfordshire, lived all her 
life in the same house. 

A December Primrose 
A primrose was found in mid- 
December in a brook within a mile of 
Rhyl. It was taken to the town hall and 
exhibited. 


One IVIore Victory for Reynard 

A fox chased into Market Bosworth , 
ran into a garden and escaped by scaling 
a high wall. 

Sugar for Christmas 

Cooo packets of maple sugar have been 
received by' the British Red Cross ffom 
children belonging to the Canadian Red 
Cross, as a Christmas greeting io Brit¬ 
ish children. 



The main road from Milan to Venice 



A little scene in Italy. See previous column 


Roadside Trees 

Millions of trees arre being planted in 
England. Many arc to be grown for 
commercial purposes, but thousands are 
to make the new motor roads beautiful 
with their shade. 

Nameless 

The other- day a horse with a van 
bolted in Mitcham, but before any 
damage could be done a y'oung woman 
leaped at the reins and stopped it. She 
refused to give her name. 

Why Not ? 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes to ask 
why the R.S.P.C.A. does not undertake 
a test prosecution against the sportsmen 
who hunted a hind into the sea and 
killed it on landing. 

The Threepences 

When the. Hospital Savings Associa¬ 
tion was started a little over a y'ear ago 
working-men were asked to contribute 
threepence a week. These tlireepences 
reached over ^100,000 in one year. 

Old Quarries Under Paris 

It is stated that there are about 2000 
acres of disused quarries running for 
miles beneath the streets of Paris, and 
it is proposed to utilise this space gradu¬ 
ally. Engineers are studying the possi¬ 
bility of turning these underground 
places into garages. 


THE EDITOR AS A GOOSE 

The Editor is sorry to have been goose 
enough to describe ducks as geese on 
the front page of the C.N. the other day, 
and apologises to' the many readers 
who have pointed out the error. In 
future he will try to leave such jokes to 
Peter Puck. 


The unseen Face 

IN THE COURTS’ 
What Will Happen ? 

An odd point arises in connection 
with a Mohammedan lady • who has 
passed the law examinations -of the 
Calcutta University. 

Being particular about her religious 
customs, she did not show her face to 
her examiners, nor did she sit in the 
same room with men ; she answered her 
papers in a separate place with women 
supervisors. 

It will be interesting to follow her 
career and see if she will be able to 
defend her clients in the public courts 
before men magistrates with her face 
still covered. At any rate, she has set 
an example of freedom to her Moslem 
sisters in India, where women who 
profess the faith of Mohammed do not 
enjoy the same liberty as those in 
Turkey and Egypt. 

THE PLANETARIUM 
Berlin Now Has One 

Berlin lias just opened her planetarium, 
the wonderful Zeiss apparatus which 
projects the pageant of the heavenly' 
bodies on to the ceiling of a great dome ; 
and star-lovers, young and old, are 
Hocking to see the show. New York is 
also to have one. When is London going 
to follow ? It is more than time that 
one of these great wonders was set up 
at South Kensington. 

It is entertaining to see that one of 
our Fleet Street friends, a great London 
daily paper, takes occasion to boast 
that it was the first to tell the people of 
Britain of this wonder from Jena. It 
was in June of 1925, it says, that its 
represen tat ivc saw and described its 
working. As a matter of fact, C.N. 
readers knew all about it a year before 
that. It was in the C.N. that this 
wonderful thing was first described in a 
newspaper. Picture, on page 7 

THE VOICES IN THE 
ROOM 

Cal ing in the Police 

A few nights ago a wireless enthusiast 
was comfortably listening to a concert 
when the telephone bell rang and a 
friend asked him to call round and see 
him. Taking his hat and stick, he hurried 
out, but, returning shortly' afterwards, 
was alarmed to hear strange noises 
coming from his room. 

Fearing burglars, ho hastened to call 
the police, and, accompanied by two 
strong guardians of the peace, entered 
his room, only to be welcomed by the 
strains of a lively' fox-trot. In his hurry 
he had forgotten to turn off the switch I 
The policemen were amused, and forgave 
him the needless trouble he had given. 

THE OLD TYRE CARRIES 
ON 

Nothing Need Be Wasted Now 

At Calicut, on the Malabar Coast.of 
India, a Red Cross Society has recently 
been formed, and the members help in 
the local Mission to Lepers. 

Many of these unfortunate patients 
find it difficult to walk because of their 
maimed feet, and someone thought of 
the plan of making them soft rubber 
sandals. The Red Cross workers asked 
for old motor tyres, and now they are 
turning out sandals for the lepers made 
from old tyres. When the ty're has 
done carrying the rich about it is now 
used for the poor to walk with. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Capernaum . . Kah-per-nay-um 

Etruscan . . . . ._ E-trus-kan 

Swarajist .... Shaw-rah-jist 
Tiahuanaco . Tc-ali-wah-nah-koo 


IN PERILS OFT 

An Englishman’s Brave 
Work in Rome 

FRIEND OF THE ANIMALS 

A brave Englishman has just gone 
back to his duties in Rome after a long 
illness caused by over thirty y'ears of 
constant overwork, eight attempts on 
his life, and 31 assaults. 

He is Mr. Leonard Hawksley, Director 
of the Rome Society for the Protection 
of Animals. Under his guidance the 
society has done a wonderful work 
throughout Italy'. It has secured the 
passing of a Protection of Animals Act; 
it has suppressed bull-fighting, cow-bait¬ 
ing, and many other cruel sports, and 
has stopped the plucking of fowls alive. 
On the walls of the society’s office, hang 
eleven thousand iron instruments of 
torture confiscated from their users. 

The. society undertakes the .humane 
slaughtering of all animals in Rome. 
During the war it treated successfully 
over 14,000 horses in veterinary hospitals. 

Those who know, the backward state 
of Italy with regard to the treatment 
of our dumb friends will not be sur¬ 
prised that the execution of such a 
programme should often have put Mr. 
Hawksley’s life in danger. The society', 
whose address is 71, Via della Croce, is 
badly in need of funds. 


THE ELECTRIC HARE 
Hunting Without Cruelty 

The electric hare, described in the 
C.N. when it started running in Man¬ 
chester, may be brought to London. 

The electric hare is a dummy worked 
by electricity and made to look and run 
and smell like a hare. Controlled from 
a tower and moving in a groove, it can 
be kept ahead of the fastest greyhound, 
and is never caught. Yet the hounds 
never tire of chasing it. 

A site for a racing track is said to have 
been found within five fnilcs of Charing 
Cross, where kennels for 400 greyhounds 
and seats for thousands of spectators 
will be provided. The dogs will race after 
the dummy hare in batches of eight, each 
being released from a separate com¬ 
partment simultaneously. 

The pastime is described as just as 
exciting as real hare coursing, with only 
the cruelty cut out. Clay pigeon shooting 
has long been established, and now we 
hear of a man who lias invented a fox 
scent which can be laid across country 
and which hounds will follow as zealously 
as a real fox. May such sports grow and 
multiply I Cruelty may pass from the 
hunting-field sooner than we expected, 

THE BOUNTIFUL SEA : 
Free Fish in Brittany 

We often hear of the wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of fish when the bountiful sea has 
caused a glut in the local market. 

A firm of trawl-owners at Lorient, in 
Brittany, finding prices drop to a tenth 
of those of the previous week, gave away 
the entire catch of one of their vessels, 
amounting to several tons. 

Extra police had to regulate the crowds, 
but a wholesome meal was provided in 
many' a home which sorely needed it. 


MIRACLE OF AN ENGINE 
WHISTLE 

An elderly Frenchwoman living at 
Bugue, ip Dordogne, had been under¬ 
going treatment for deafness for some 
time without any improvement, and 
finally decided to consult a specialist 
at Bordeaux. 

On the way she had to change at a 
junction, and while on the platform 
waiting for her train ah engine close to 
her gave a piercing whistle. Suddenly 
she felt a violent pain in her ears, which 
was immediately followed by the restora¬ 
tion of her hearing. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Wher* They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Chile, Argentina, S. Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

Cocoa. W. Indies, Venezuela, and VV. Africa.. 
Cotton. Brazil and India. 

Sugar. Mexico, W. Indies, Guiana. Spain 
Egypt, Mauritius, India, and Japan. 


EXCITING TRAVEL IN RHODESIA 
Lions have become verq troublesome on the 
railway north of Victoria Falls, and one lately 
pulled 3 guard's blankets out of his van 


AUSTRALIAN EMERALDS 
A promisinq discovery of ens.-alds, which only 
Colombia at present produces in good <vj on’:; !:~s, 
has just been made at Poonsh,'Western fcslrclis, 
and some have already been sent to London 


THE CATAPULT GIGANTIC 
A Naval Wonder 

The American Navy is not a frivolous 
institution,_ yet twenty of its ships are 
equipped with catapults. The C.N. has 
already described the working of these 
huge playthings. 

They are very large, and hurl human 
beings instead of stones. Captain Hook 
would surely have liked to discover this 
way of making prisoners walk the 
plank, but luckily it was not discovered 
till after the last pirate was sent to 
Davy Jones’s locker. 

The gigantic catapult of which we 
speak is used to launch seaplanes. As 
the deck of a battleship does not give 
enough space to allow the plane to get 
up speed, a catapult is installed to fire 
the seaplane off. - 

Generally it is operated by com¬ 
pressed air, but sometimes a charge of 
powder is used. The catapult is fixed on 
a turn-table, and the seaplane is “ fired " 
against the wind. 

A flying-man described the feeling of 
being catapulted as something like that 
experienced in a very fast lift. There is a 
steady pressure which lasts a second or 
two, and then you are off. 

It is said that there is one of these 
new catapults in the British Nav.y. The 
Romans, who used catapults in war to 
hurl huge stones against city walls, little 
dreamed that their weapon would ever 
be used to launch chariots of the air. 


PEACE PRIZES 

The League of Nations Union offers 
annual, prizes for essays on world peace, 
'and last year’s results are just out. 

The prize of £15 for pupils in secondary 
schools has gone to Miss Beulah Millet, 
of Mesa, Arizona, and the second prize of 
£10 to F. C. Lewis, of Clifton, Bristol. 

The first prize for training school 
pupils was won by Miss Dorothy 
Hibarger, of Normal, Illinois, and the 
second by Miss Annie McMillin, of 
Furzedown College, London, 


THE LITTLE DUKE’S CAR 
A Christmas-Box for Otto 

The young Archduke Otto, whose 
father lost the throne of Austria and 
Hungary after the war, is now living 
with his mother and seven brothers and 
sisters in the little fishing village of 
Lequeitio, in Spain, and he has just 
received from a hundred friends in 
Hungary a present for which many 
boys of his age (he is just fourteen) 
might well envy him. 

It is an exquisite little 25 h.p. motor¬ 
car made- entirely in Hungary, with a 
four-wheel brake, electric self-starter, 
rear signal-light, and an electric hand- 
horn. Besides the horn is a siren, the 
nicest thing of all ; an electric siren 
which has been made expressly for him, 
so that in the whole world no other car 
can produce exactly the same sound. 

The young archduke must have been 
very pleased when he received this 
beautiful present, though perhaps lie 
may have hoped that his seven brothers 
and sisters would not all clamour for a 
ride at the same time. 


THE LION MEETS HIS MATCH 

The railway worker has to face many 
dangers in the home country, but it is 
worse for his brother in the Africa# wilds. 

In the country north of the Victoria 
Falls lions have been establishing a feign 
of terror. One dragged a railway guard’s 
blankets out of his van, and a ganger’s 
cottage was besieged for several nights 
and a native woman eaten. 

■ A lion stalked a railway gang at work, 
but before he could spring a train 
came up and ran over him. While the 
passengers were inspecting his carcase 
they heard a roar in the bush, and ran 
back to their carriages. See World Map 


UNDER THE CATHEDRAL 
WALL 

No Sanctuary for a Fox 

After a run of an hour and a quarter 
a fox ran into Lichfield and made for the 
cathedral. These places used to be 
sanctuary for a criminal, but there is no 
sanctuary for a hunted fox. 

It was overtaken in a ditch at the 
edge of the bishop’s garden. The bishop 
did not come out and threaten the hunts¬ 
men with the wrath of the Church if 
they pursued their cruelty under the 
cathedral walls, though wc hope he 
would gladly have done so. So the fox 
was torn to pieces by the hounds in the 
presence of a big assembly of the citizens, 
who afterwards secured remaining bits 
of the fox as mementoes.' 

The Church has been at work in 
England for 1300 years and more, yet 
these things are possible still. We must 
work and hope for the spirit of mercy 
that will bring it to an end. 


EVERYBODY’S COLOUR 
CAMERA 
Is it Very Near ? 

Something quite new has taken place 
in the realm of colour photography. In 
both France and Germany roll films have 
been manufactured which can be ex¬ 
posed in an ordinary snapshot camera, 
and when developed give pictures in 
natural colours far in advance of any¬ 
thing seen before. 

One of these films, known as Lignose, 
is being used quite freely on the Con¬ 
tinent ; it is as easy to use as an ordinary 
film, and very little more difficult to 
develop. The colours are marvellously 
natural and brilliant. A correspondent 
of the C.N. who has recently travelled 
through Germany has used many of 
these films, and tells us that before 
many months have passed it will be 
possible to make prints on paper from the 
coloured films, also in natural colours. 


LIFE AT 13,000 FEET UP 
Peru and Two Problems 

Professor Barker, recently home from 
Peru, brings two problems from that 
interesting land for the curious'to solve. 

The Red Indian in the land of the 
Incas puts into practice the teaching of 
Mr. Gandhi in India as to how he should 
support himself. He makes his own 
straw bricks and builds his own house 
with them ; he grows his own stock 
of sweet potatoes,which last him the year 
round ; lie keeps his own sheep ; and he 
spiiis and weaves liis own garments 
from their wool. And he knows no 
other needs. 

Should he be taught Western ways 
and become a cog in the wheel of 
industrialism ? That is the first of 
Professor Barker’s problems. 

The second problem concerns the 
method of conquest by the Spaniards. 
The Inca country occupies a high 
plateau. The great ruined city of 
Tiahuanaco is 13,000 feet above sea- 
level. Horses cannot live at such a 
height, and the ordinary European 
.would be useless as a warrior in its 
rarefied air. How, then, did the ordinary 
European conquer the country ? History 
is silent on the point. 

RED RAIN 

Desert Dust Falls in the 
Riviera 

Red, yellow, and brown rain fell re¬ 
cently on part of the Mediterranean coast. 

At Nice, Antibes, and Cannes the 
white walls of the houses were spattered 
with colour and the flowers were spoiled. 
The rainstorm took place after a huge 
copper-coloured cloud had passed 
through the sky ; and it was found to 
be a rain of mud brought from Algeria by 
a sirocco which .had been blowing coh 
tinuously for two days. 
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A Happy New Year to 
Everybody 

Tt is a happy thought that as 
1 the Old Year fades away into 
the darkness the New Year is 
born into the day. It is always 
greeted with enthusiasm. The 
bells ring out ; there is a joyous 
clamour of voices to welcome it. 
Everyone has a good word for it. 

The poor old year is not so 
lucky. All sorts of things are 
remembered against it, and it is 
true that when we look up its 
record we find in it plenty of 
grounds for complaint. There 
was the Coal Strike, and the 
General Strike. 

But wait a moment. Before 
we' go on with that dismal list 
of things that had better have 
been left undone, let us put it 
to the credit of the old year that 
most of the strikes are over. It 
settled their account, and - the 
New Year has a balance in hand. 

And Europe, as well as our 
own country, is closer together 
than it was a year ago. The 
Dominions, after coming over to 
chat with the Mother Country 
about it, have grown into a League 
of British Nations. 

Time, you thief, who love to get ■ 
Sweets into your list, put that in! 

A clean sheet and hope that 
never dies are the fairy gifts 
with which every New Year is 
born. We call it new, though 
when we stop to think we know 
it is just the old year carrying on, 
for Old Time never starts afresh. 
It is really just a New Year born 
within us for us to do the best 
we can with, and it affords us 
all new opportunities. 

Think of one of them. On 
every one of its 365 days it 
offers the opportunity of doing 
some kindly thing. If everyone 
took advantage of this opening, 
what a world it would be ! And 
what a year ! We should hardly 
like to let it go when next 
December comes. 

It is too much to expect, but 
it is not too much to hope for. 
All the 365 days will not be sunny 
or smooth sailing. Plenty of 
things will test all our strength. 
But they can be overcome. 

Here is a New Year story. At 
Wembley we heard a rather shab¬ 
bily-dressed working-man talking 
to a well-dressed man, and ex¬ 
plaining what a lot he thought 
of the show. And yet, said the 
well-dressed man, some people 
wanted to get rid of the Domin¬ 
ions. " Don’t you worry about 
that, guv’nor,” said the working¬ 
man, “you and me won’t let them!” 
That is the spirit for the New 
Year. When unpleasant people 
threaten trouble, we Won’t listen 
to them. On the other hand, 
we will set forward with hope 
and courage to make the best of 
things, confident, like Tiny Tim, 
that God will bless us all. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



In a Crisis 


The Time for Flowers 

A very excellent thing was done 
by the British Charge d’Affaires 
in Moscow, when he gave £20 to a 
relief fund instead of putting a 
wreath on a tomb Perhaps it will 
become customary for friends to send 
money to charities as a tribute to a 
man’s memory instead of putting 
flowers on his grave. 

But let it not be thought that the 
C.N. would like to see the florists’ 
shops shut and the flower-sellers driven 
from the pavement. Flowers are 
beautiful, and we need all the beauty 
we can get. Let us have flowers, 
however, in life, not in death. Let us 
buy flowers generously for sick people, 
for sad people, and for poor people: 
Hospitals, workhouses, slum rooms, 
and orphanages should be ablaze with 
flowers all the year round, and we all 
have some hard-up friend who would 
be overjoyed by an unexpected gift of 
glowing petals. We should not wait 
to give flowers till someone dies. 

© 

The Puddle 

By Peter Puck 

A puddle is—I wonder what ? 

A puddle is a muddy spot • 

To you and me. 

A puddle is a wide lagoon. 

Deep, clear, and shining as the Moon, 
To ant or bee. 

It seems a mirror to the sky, 

To trees it seems a twinkling eye, 

But birds declare 
Each puddle is a holy well 
To quench their thirst, and Gabriel 
Has dug it there. 

© 

Plain, Silver, and Golden 

jyjANY people in Turin have been 
kept busy laughing and talking 
and trying to wish a very young 
couple, a middle-aged couple, and a 
very old couple much happiness all 
at once. They were all of the same 
name and were all having a wedding 
at the same church at the same time ! 

It is probable that this event-is one 
of the rarest of its kind. The day the 
young man was married his father had 
his silver wedding and his grandfather 
1 his golden wedding. 

The only shadow on the- ceremony 
was a slight anxiety for the nation’s 
exchequer. The Italian Government 
has decided to tax all men who do not 
marry, but as all the men of Turin 
who had anything to do with these 
ceremonies must have been infected 
by the fun and longed to get married 
at once it is probable that the results 
of Mussolini’s bachelor tax in North 
Italy may be poor. Be that as it 
may, the C.N. joins everybody else in 
wishing happiness to the three brides. 

© 

Emerson’s Prayer 

May I be all Thine, and so more 
truly myself, every day I live. 


Statesmen should be calm in a 
crisis. We gave a good story 
about the quiet manner of Lord 
Palmerston not long ago ; in a new 
biography by Mr. Philip Guedalla 
there is another. 

One day at the Foreign Office he 
opened the door of Mr. Huttner’s 
room after a gentle knock, and said 
“ Have you any valuable books 
here ? " The old man, hardly looking 
up from his papers, and not realising 
that it was Lord Palmerston, growled, 
“ What if I have ? ’’ “ Oh, nothing if 
you have,” replied his chief, “ but I sup¬ 
pose you know the house is on lire ? ” 
So saying, Palmerston withdrew, 
shutting the door quietly. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

There is always a danger, we are 
told, of parties falling flat. Unless, 
of course, they gather round. 

a 

There has been an epidemic of 
influenza in the London banks. 
The result, probably, of .too many drafts. 

B •• 

W K hear of a miser so thrifty that he 
saves ink bv not dotting his i’s. 

a 

A 1'amous humorist has become a 
grandfather. So that perhaps he 
did hear some. of 
those stories first¬ 
hand, after alb 
0 

A newspaper corre¬ 
spondent writes : 
" 1 spend as i go.” 
What does lie do as 
he comes ? 

B 

According to a pro- 
lessor, cannibals 
never kiss each other. 
Perhaps they are 
afraid. 

a 

What will happen 
to the drinking- 
troughs when the 
streets have no. more horses ? Peter 
Puck suggests that they could be filled 
with petrol for the cars. 

© 

The Rare Bird 

JS^ white - water-hen has been shot 
on a farm in Lincolnshire. The 
man who has stuffed it had never 
heard of such a bird before. 

We have heard too dften of such a 
sportsman. 

® 

VVliat We Need 

,W E do not need more intellectual 
- power; we need more spiritual 
power. 

We do not need more knowledge; 
we need more character. 

We do not need more government; 
we need more culture. 

We do not need more law; we need 
more religion. 

We do not need more of the things 
that are seen; we need more of the 
things that are unseen. 

President Coolidge . 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If soldiers are 
bored when they 
aredrilled 


An Old Lady Passes On 

A kindly old lady whose name has been 
known to a whole generation of boys and 
girls has gone to the world she often 
dreamed of. She was Miss Sarah Doudney, 
who wrote much beautiful verse. She was 
bom at Portsmouth 85 years ago, and has 
died at Oxford. 

Two of her poems were recited thousands 
of times. We give a verse of each : the 
first verse of These Shall Never Die and 
the last verse of The Water Mill. 

The pure, the bright, the beau- 
tiful, 

That stirred our hearts in youth, 
The impulse to a wordless prayer, 
The dreams of love and truth, 
The longings after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry, 

The strivings after better hopes : 
These things can never die. 

Q the wasted hours of life 
That have drifted by ! • 

O the good that might have been, 
Lost without a sigh ! 

Love that we might once have 
saved 

By a single word, 

Thoughts conceived but never 
penned, 

Perishing unheard ; 

Take the proverb to thine heart, 
Take and hold it fast : 

The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past. 

© ; 

The Sudden Splendour 

Sunshine fell over Fleet Street with a rare 
and wondrous glow the other day. 

Twas lonely there in Fleet Street 
1 To. spend a Christmas Day ; 
The offices were all shut up, 
Scarce any passed that way. 

guT heaven. is still o’er Fleet 
Street ; 

The wintry sun slow crawls 
Until in sudden splendour 
It shines upon St. Paul’s. 

An old man, selling matches, 
Gazed at St. Paul’s with awe; 
He’d seen it many winters, 

But never gold before. 

from that dazzling splendour 
Something as warm as coal, 
Something as sweet as violets, 
Crept into that man’s soul. 

’JNvas lonely there in Fleet Street 
To spend a Christmas Day, 
But one man smiled with happi¬ 
ness, 

Fof Christ had passed that way . 
© 


The Travellers 

By One of Them 

They were leaving the hotel, people 
going different ways, never, 
probably, to meet again. 

“ Looks like bad weather,” one of 
them remarked as they crossed the 
threshold, gazing gloomily around him. 

“ Oh, I think it will be all right,” 
said a cheery little lady with white 
hair, who had an easel and a canvas 
tucked under her arm ; “ Artists are 
always optimists, you know ! ” 

“ They are,” said a third traveller 
to herself, “ for they see the sunlight 
behind the shadow, they recognise the 
beauty of darkness as well as light, 
they have the sense of true values, 
which is the reward of all true vision.” 
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The brave Women of Wellington 


MASS INVASION OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

CONQUERORS OF THE 
GORSE 

The Dominion Finds an Ancient 
Friend a Nuisance 

ROTHAMSTED’S DISCOVERY 

By Our Rothamsted Correspondent 

Yet another wonderful discovery has 
been made at Rothamsted, the oldest and 
best agricultural station in the world. 

It concerns the plant we call in 
different parts of Britain by the name 
of gorse or furze. This very British 
plant was taken by some early settlers 
to New Zealand, but in that fine climate 
and good soil it has increased so rapidly 
that it has become a weed; and a very 
destructive weed, only a little less bad 
than the prickly pear, which has covered 
tens of thousands of acres in Australia. 

It has multiplied like the earwigs 
in the same country, or the dandelions 
in Canada, or the sweet-briar in Tas¬ 
mania. All these have flourished till 
they have grown into a danger so wide¬ 
spread that the Government has been 
called in to help. 

A Gorse-Destroyer Found 

The first people from whom help is 
asked are the authorities at Rothamsted, 
and not often is the appeal in vain. 

When the news of the spread of gorse 
reached Rothamsted the chief Insect 
Seeker went out with his assistants to 
seek for some enemy that attacked the 
gorse. It might prove to be a fungus or 
a microbe, so minute as to be invisible 
to the eye ; but in this case a very small 
but quite visible animal was found which 
feeds on. the very young gorse plants 
while they are tender, and destroys them 
very much as' the wireworms destroy 
grass. These little creatures are now 
being multiplied, and will be sent out in 
quantity to New Zealand to see if they 
can keep the gorse in check. 

Nursing the Plant-Enemy 

Finding the animals is only one part 
of the difficulty in this kind of work. 
I t is often exceedingly difficult to make 
them increase when found. They have 
to be studied closely in order to dis¬ 
cover what food is best, what tempera¬ 
ture they flourish in, and what exactly is 
their life-history. 

When Professor Julian Huxley was 
studying tadpoles for a special purpose 
he was lucky to find an Oxford under¬ 
graduate who had a genius for keeping 
tadpoles alive. He knew by a kind of 
instinct exactly what conditions suited 
them best in captivity. Workers with 
the same kind of skill have been found 
at Rothamsted, and a real part of the 
great successes of recent years has been 
due to the nurses, as they are sometimes 
called, of the little usefql animals 
needed for particular purposes. 

Why New Zealand is Plagued 

A certain quantity of gorse is de¬ 
stroyed in England, both by the gorse- 
devouring animal and by a parasite ; but 
even without these foes gorse would not 
become a plague. The reason why cer¬ 
tain plants are very nearly harmless in 
Britain while they become weeds in 
New Zealand is that our climate is 
irregular and New Zealand’s regular. 
Almost all our plants and insects meet 
with seasons which check them and 
perhaps kill their rivals, but in many 
other lands one season is much the same 
as another, and the result is that if the 
soil and climate suit a plant or an animal 
it flourishes without any check whatever. 

So, after all, we owe a good deal to 
what people are apt to call the badness of 
our climate. It gives everything a 
chance and nothing too easy a chance. 


1 I ‘he fire fiend has been raging again in 
New South Wales. 

The bush has been ablaze, and wild 
gales are driving fires before them. It is 
terrible to think of the lost cattle— 
thousands of them trapped and burned 
to death, vast acres of crops ruined, 
homes reduced to cinders. But for some 
brave women a school would have gone. 

This was at Wellington. The flames 
were like huge living monsters, thirty 
feet high, and they came sweeping 
across, pausing a moment to devour a 


P EorLE walking along the embankment 
in Budapest the other day were sur¬ 
prised to see crowds thronging to the 
waterside and all along the bridges. 

Those who were curious edged their 
way through the throng to see for them¬ 
selves what exciting thing was happening 
on the river, and they rubbed their eyes 
in wonder, for at first they saw nothing at 
all. It was only after a while that they 
noticed, calmly floating down the river, 
a little raft. It was about the simplest 
thing in the world—just thirty logs 
nailed together, with a tiny hut in the 
middle and a Slovak peasant in a broad- 
brimmed hat standing upright in the stern. 

Hundreds of rafts just like it had 
passed down the Danube in the old days 
before 19x4, but since the Peace Treaty 
gave North Hungary to Czecho-Slovakia 
not a single one of these queer rafts had 
been seen. For frontiers had been drawn 
where no frontiers were before, and the 
Slovak hillmen, who every year had. 
brought down their wood to the great 
plains, and had taken back with them 


house, to wither up a cornfield. There 
was a school directly in their way. ; 

A number of women said to each 
other, “ This must be stopped.’’ They 
armed themselves with wet bags and 
made a cordon round the school. When 
the waves of flame swept along they 
beat out the foremost rank, taking no 
notice of sparks, of the terrible heat, of 
the licking points of fire. Willing hands 
renewed the wet bags, and the flames 
could make no headway against the 
attack. The school was saved. 


in exchange fine white flour for making 
their daily bread, had found this 
pleasant give-and-take impeded by 
Customs regulations. 

But life and the demands of life are 
stronger than peace treaties, and life 
laughs at man-made frontiers. Goodwill 
and brotherliness, temporarily sub¬ 
merged by the passions of war, if left to 
themselves spring up and flourish, anew, 
like the forest trees and the corn, 

This was proved by the glad excite¬ 
ment of the crowd who stood and 
watched the little Slovak raft, first tangi - 
ble sign after all these years of peace 
and friendliness restored. 

Suddenly a cheer rang out, and 
another and another, till all at once 
everyone was cheering, and the man in 
the raft, looking up surprised but under¬ 
standing, grinned and waved his shabby, 
broad-brimmed hat in joyous response. 

And as the crowd of Hungarians 
cheered and the solitary Slovak waved 
his hat in response, the angel born in 
Locarno smiled. 


ANOTHER WAR 
LINK SNAPPED 

GERMANY DISARMED 

A Big Step Toward a Peaceful 
Europe 

ONE THING MORE TO DO 

One more link with the war years has 
been severed. The control of Germany’s 
armaments ends on January 3T, when the 
League of Nations takes over the work. 

Ever since the war Britain, France, 
and Belgium have maintained a Com¬ 
mission of officers in Germany, free to 
enter barracks and factories and dock¬ 
yards whenever they chose and without 
notice, to see if the provisions of the 
Peace Treaty about disarmament were 
being carried out. It was a necessary 
stage in the return to peace conditions, 
but it naturally interfered with the 
growth of friendly feeling. 

Responsibility of the League 

We must all rejoice that that stage is 
now ended. Germany will not be 
allowed to re-arm, but the responsibility 
for seeing that she carries out her 
undertakings about it will in future 
rest, not with the victors in the war, 
but with the League of Nations, 

That is a great gain. The League 
will appoint a Commission, but it will 
not live in Germany. It will simply 
go and investigate if the League Council 
decides by a majority that there is 
something to investigate. 

Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria, the defeated countries in the 
war, are all subject to this control by 
the League. It has to be remembered 
that when they submitted to disarma¬ 
ment they did so, in the words of the 
Treaty of Versailles, to make possible 
the general limitation of armaments of 
all nations. 

The World Still Armed 

That means that the disarmament of 
Germany and her allies was intended to 
be followed by the limitation of every¬ 
body clse’s armaments; and it is 
certain that the League of Nations 
cannot go on indefinitely keeping 
Germany disarmed unless it carries out 
Article 8 of the Covenant and makes 
plans for the reduction of the armaments 
of all other nations. It has not done 
very much to that end yet! It is still 
looking for a way of doing it. 

But there is another step toward 
real peace and equality that should 
follow quickly now. What occasion 
remains for the continuance of the 
military occupation of the Rhine 
Provinces ? The first zone, of which 
Cologne was the centre, was given up 
last year. The second zone is due for 
surrender in 1930, and the third and 
last in 1935. But the treaty provides 
for their surrender as' much sooner as 
safety may permit. What is to prevent 
their surrender now ? That really would 
show that peace had arrived. 

CHINA a nOT WATER 
BOTTLE 

A New Use for Dogs 

This is the time of year when kettles 
are boiling quite late and a row of hot-, 
water bottles stand or lie on the kitchen 
table waiting to be filled. In China 
people never fill their liot-water bottles. 
Theirs is a very special kind. 

A traveller has just been telling how 
he visited Brazil not long ago and saw- 
some hairless dogs with a lead-coloured 
skin. On asking their origin he w-as 
told that they came from China, and 
were trained to act as bed-warmers in 
that country. We all know how much 
heat even a kitten can throw out, and 
that, too, when it sleeps on the bed 
instead of in it. So the Chinese hot- 
water bottle is probably very efficient, 
although we prefer rubber ourselves. 


THE MACHINE THAT SHOWS THE UNIVERSE 



This is the wonderful apparatus that projects on the dome of a planetarium the stars, planets, 
and Moon, and shows their movements speeded up so that we can see in an hour or so what 
happens in the Universe in a year. See page 4 


The Angel of Locarno Smiles 
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INDIA’S ROBIN HOOD 

REMARKABLE STORY 
OF A BRIGAND 

Hindu Farmer and His Strange 
Career 

KEEPING HIS WORD 

A brigand chief who is loved by the 
people he robs must be a wonderful 
man. Such a dacoit lived in India only 
a year or two ago, and became famous 
as the Red Tiger. Many legends have 
sprung up about him, but the truth is 
more romantic than the legends. 

Once the Red Tiger was a respectable 
young Hindu farmer called Raj. He 
loved his three children, and poetry, and 
wild flowers, and a good joke. A more 
harmless man never lived. But he had 
an enemy, and one day disaster came 
like a bolt from the blue. The police 
issued a warrant for his arrest on a 
charge of brigandage. Raj fled to 
another country. 

A Famous Battle-Cry 

-He wrote a letter to an' important 
British official, asking for justice, and 
telling about the bribery and torture 
that went on. But this letter fell into 
the hands of the police, and they thirsted 
for revenge. . They wrecked his house 
and ill-treated his wife and his little girl. 

When Raj heard these things he 
thought his foes would spare his kinsmen 
if they could vent their spite on him, so 
he returned and surrendered. But after 
three days of insult and torture he could 
bear'no more. He .escaped from gaol 
and took three other prisoners with 
him, and as they would not let him be 
free and honest he became what they 
accused him of being, a brigand. Soon 
he was the chief of fifteen outlaws, and 
his battle-cry “ Hai ho, the Red Tiger 1 ” 
became farhous. 

Many Marvellous Escapes . 

But Raj was not as other outlaws. 
'He forbade his followers to use any 
cruelty, even any rudeness. He would 
stop a traveller and politely ask for a 
contribution. He would not permit 
night robbing, which he called cowardly. 
He gave generously to the poor. He 
would not allow anyone to harm a 
woman. Indian ladies load themselves 
with jewellery, sometimes carrying as 
much as two hundred pounds’ worth of 
gold in necklaces, bangles, and earrings, 
and he lightened many of their loads, 
but always with courtesy. It was a 
common saying that the Government 
ought to make Raj head of the police, 
for then poor folk would have justice. 
Like Robin Hood, he was fond of dis¬ 
guising himself and playing practical 
jokes on his enemies. He ■ owed his 
many marvellous .escapes partly to his 
own strength and swiftness, partly to the 
fact that the people would not betray 
his whereabouts.. - 

Good Out of Evil 

But bribes and torture did make one 
or two into traitors. - 

Once a false friend lured Raj into his 
house and betrayed him. The police 
tortured him till one leg was broken. 
While it was healing in prison an English¬ 
woman came to see the famous brigand. 
His wife had died, and the English¬ 
woman had taken the children into her 
home. This woman converted the 
brigand to Christianity, and he promised 
her to rob no more. But the terrible 
days in prison were more than he could 
bear. Once more he escaped to the hills. 

■ Now comes the most marvellous part 
of the story. Raj kept his promise. He 
nearly starved on the mountains, but 
he never robbed again. Hungry, ragged, 
and homeless, he endured utter misery 
for months ; and when an army of 
policemen hunted him down at last he 
flung away his gun lest he should be 
tempted to use it. He stood with his 


TEN VICTORIES 
OF THE LEAGUE 

A Film which Shows How 
Geneva Works 

JOHN BULL’S BURDEN 

An admirable film has lately’ been 
shown in many parts of England. 

Its title. The World War and After, is 
misleading, for there are no pictures of 
war in it. The results of the war, the 
never-ending rows of white crosses, the 
blinded and crippled men who are so 
bravely’ making the best of their maimed 
lives, the homeless people, the money’ 
wasted, the troubles left behind—these 
are shown with great clearness, and then 
comes the beginning of the great experi¬ 
ment of binding the nations of the world 
together in a league. 

Three Great Loads 

One picture shows John Bull shoulder¬ 
ing the expenses of -the last war. He 
picks up, one after another, three great 
packages labelled War Debts, War 
Pensions, Cost of Armaments, throws 
them into a sack, and heaves them on 
his back, which bends under the load. 
Then he notices a quite small packet 
labelled Annual Contribution to the 
League of Nations, and compares it with 
the unwieldy weight on his back. 

Then the pictures tell of the success of 
this Insurance Company since it was 
started about seven years ago. It has 
settled ten frontier disputes, each of 
which might have developed into war. 
The way in which this has been done is 
illustrated by a story. Two men, 
digging and planting in their gardens, 
quarrel as to where the frontier lies. A 
third man comes along, and asks, if he 
can help. Pie produces a ball of string, 
and by measuring and marking draws 
the frontier line between the two gardens, 
so that peace is restored. So the League 
has been called upon to help in ten 
places, and has each time restored peace. 

IN THE MUD OF 
BALUCHISTAN 
A Pause in a Great Ride 

In a journey of twelve thousand miles 
it must be a little discouraging to be 
slowed down to a speed of a mile in three 
hours instead of twenty miles an hour. 

„ That is the speed at which for 24 
hours three motorists worked through 
the mud of Baluchistan. Every few yards 
the mud filled up the space between 
wheel and wing and had to be removed 
by hand. Yet they plodded on, and now 
claim to have made the longest motor 
' ride on record, all the way from Singa¬ 
pore to London. 

It took them 15 months. Besides the 
Bosphorus and the Strait of . Dover 
they did the journey from Penang to 
Calcutta by boat, the rest of the journey 
being on their own wheels. The only’ 
serious injury’ sustained by their car 
was the breaking of the front axle by’ a 
boulder. A boiler tube was their front 
axle for the rest of the journey’. 


Continued from the previous column 
back to a tree calmly awaiting the end ; 
and there they clubbed him to death. 

Afterwards they’ searched his hiding- 
lace for loot, because many robberies 
ad been committed in his name and 
it was said he had a hoard of jewellery 
besides thirteen thousand rupees. They 
only found a bag containing the New 
Testament and a book of poems. 

The truth of these things is attested 
by Mr. W. H. Somervell, who was a 
member of the Mount Everest Expedi¬ 
tion, and he and three bishops have 
written forewords for the biography of 
Raj by’ Amy Carmichael which has just 
been published by Seeley’, Service. (6s.) 
As his story becomes know’n the evil 
things which mock the name of Justice 
in India will surely be rooted out, and 
then Raj will not have suffered in vain. 


The . Merry Scouts 
of haslemere 

The First Haslemere Scouts have 
established for themselves a fine dis¬ 
tinction. They are said to be the first 
Scout company to have'a string band ! 

There are plenty’ of bugles and fifes, 
and Londoners know they can play 
because it was the Scouts who sounded 
the All-Clear bugles in those almost 
forgotten raid-nights of the war. 

But for a Scout company to have 
a string band is superb. There are 
eight performers in this little orchestra 
of violins, violas, and cellos, and under 
the tuition of Mr. Rudolf Dolmetsch, 
who is Scout Bandmaster, they have 
been taught to play’ Handel, Purcell, 
and the pure music we associate with 
the name of Dolmetsch. 

The boys love their weekly practices. 
They have not been frightened by the 
terrible idea that before you can play 
you must spend years in studying 
technique. They play’ as boy’s played in 
England centuries ago, when there was 
always a spare viol lying about if you 
dropped in at a friend’s house to supper 
and no 011c thought of being clever; 
no one was listened to more than 
anybody else, for Mary Jane’s top note 
had not been invented, and everybody 
was happy. 

From Detroit to Dolmetsch 

The C.N. knows about the Dolmetsch 
workshops at Haslemere, where the 
instruments of long ago are made. 
The fame of this workshop has just 
brought a young man of nineteen all 
the way from Michigan. His name is 
John Chailis. He was working in a 
piano factory in Detroit, and in his spare 
time made " a pair of virginals,” as 
the Elizabethans called the early pianos. 
But this instrument, which was his 
secret joy, would not work properly. 

John was quite aware that he did not 
know enough about it, and there was 
only’ one man alive who did—Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch, the father of the Scout 
Bandmaster. 

“ I must go to Haslemere,” said John ; 
and, as the old storytellers would put 
it, he upped and came. 

Now he is labouring happily in this 
musician’s workshop, which reminds 
us of the goldsmiths’ and painters’ work¬ 
shops of Florence in the great centuries 
when craftsmen were true geniuses. 

A Famous Workshop 

The fame of the Dolmetsch workshop 
is indeed spreading fast. The head of 
the family has been making his own 
instruments for thirty years. The work¬ 
shop has been running for seven years, 
and now, having finished it ( s term of 
apprenticeship in the world’s work, 
has become a master. From Scotland 
by’ one post comes an order for three 
viols, from America for two recorders. 
Isolated orders are always dropping in. 
For this really delightful thing has 
happened: all over the world there 
are groups of people springing up who 
want to play at home as their forefathers 
did, and they’ send to Mr. Dolmetsch for 
the instruments. 

In these days, when almost everyone 
is reaching out to the newest invention, 
it is good to think that there are others 
reaching back to lost lovelinesses. These 
can be recaptured ; Mr. Dolmetsch has 
spent his'life showing it. And he says : 
“ It does not matter now if I die. The 
work will go on.” 


ARE WE BEHINDHAND? 

In the territory of the Saar, .the strip 
of country’ between Germany and France 
in which are the valuable mines which 
figured in the Treaty of Versailles, 
courses arc being organised in the schools 
on the work of the League of Nations. - 
Have all the school children of Great 
Britain the same privilege and oppor¬ 
tunity ? Or are others getting ahead ? 


BLAZING FORESTS 

The Men Who Put 
Them Out 

FIRE FIGHTING IN THE ROCKIES 

The other day, passing through the 
New Forest, we caught sight of a forest 
fire, perhaps deliberately lighted by 
some country ruffian. Two men were 
watching it carefully’. 

It took our thoughts to the great 
forests of the Rocky Mountains, where 
forest. fires are a thousand times more 
formidable than any we have here. 

John McLaren is the living hero of 
forest fires in the Rockies. He is a man 
in charge of a battle-line flung for 
hundreds of miles over the roughest 
country in America. He has been on the 
job for seven years. During' that time 
he has fought three thousand seven 
hundred and forty-six fires. 

Catch a Fire at the Start 

Fires are growing less under his ener¬ 
getic leadership. They are all entered, 
with particulars and acreage, in McLaren’s 
great filing ledgers. 

The great secret is to catch a fire when 
it is young, McLaren says. When a fire 
starts the fire-fighting machinery also 
starts at once to operate. A little fire can 
be knocked out in a few minutes if some¬ 
one gets right after it. There are look¬ 
out men stationed on the high peaks at 
certain strategic places. Each of these 
look-out men has an instrument called a 
fire-finder with him, a thing -rather like 
the range-finders on big guns. They can 
locate, by the wisp of smoke they see 
curling up into the air, exactly where the 
fire is. They , have telephones, and ring 
up instantly the nearest headquarters. 

McLaren’s Army of Helpers • 

McLaren has a regular army of people 
enlisted to help. There are the key men, 
settlers who have agreed to fight the fire 
till regular officers can arrive. Then therc- 
are crew foremen, those who can take 
charge and give directions. It is their 
responsibility to sec that no' lives are lost. 

For transport McLaren has motors, 
trucks, teams and wagons, pack-animals, 
saddle-horses, and canoes. 

McLaren tells a stirring tale of how a 
friend, a great fire-fighter, got caught 
between two fires and only just escaped. 

There are now portable power pumps 
with 200 feet of hose, and little five-gallon 
water tanks w’hich strap up and fit on 
the fighter's back. 

THE C.N. AT CHENGTU 
A Missionary’s Experience 

Miss Irene Hutchinson, a Quaker 
missionary from Carlisle, has reached 
London after some very trydng experi¬ 
ences in West China. ’ ' 

She told a C.N. correspondent that 
in her educational work at Cheng-tu, 
and more recently at Chung-king, she 
had found the. C.N. a most valuable 
reading book for Chinese pupils who are 
learning English. 

The authorities of the city’ of Cheng-tu 
took the greatest precautions for the 
protection of foreigners'just before Miss 
Hutchinson left. “ A policeman was 
deputed to accompany’ us in the street,” 
she said, “'and even if I went to a 
mothers’ meeting a constable was sta¬ 
tioned at the door. The city governor 
said'that if any’ foreigner were attacked 
the chief policeman in that area would 
be executed.” 

With other foreigners Miss Hutchin¬ 
son had to leave the city in September 
owing to demonstrations. The boat 
journey down the Yangtse River to 
Hankow was a trying one. There were 
76 foreigners on the little vessel, and at 
certain points of the journey’, when it 
was feared they might be fired at from 
the banks of the river if it were known 
that there were British subjects on 
board, they were sent down into tha 
engine-room for safety’. 
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THE HEN RUNS 
OF POLAND 

Amazing Production 
of Eggs 

AN EGG FOR EVERYBODY ALIVE 

Poland’s egg trade is growing by leaps 
and bounds, and she now produces .2400 
million eggs a year. 

At a penny apiece they would be worth 
ten million pounds, and there would be 
an egg for every breakfaster on Earth, 
with millions left over. 

This is the more astonishing as 
Poland docs not carry on poultry-farming 
on scientific lines. The average hen in 
Poland lays only 70 to 80 eggs a year, 
while in the United States the average 
is 136 a year. Then, again, in Poland on 
1000 square hectares, or. nearly four 
square' miles, there are only 1976 fowls, 
whereas on the same British area there 
are 4555 fowls and in Denmark 5650. 

Big Increase in Exports 

But Poland has a vast number of 
hens and an excellent system of egg¬ 
collecting. Men go round the villages 
and markets gathering the eggs, which 
they sell in the nearest small towns to 
the merchants of the larger towns, and 
these sell them again to one or two large 
wholesale merchants. About two-thirds 
of the total production of eggs are sold in 
Poland for .home consumption, but last 
year 50,000 tons of eggs were exported 
and sold in foreign countries. 

To show' how amazingly this business 
has been developed in the last few years 
in Poland we may mention that in 1919 
only 22 million eggs W'ere collected by 
the great cooperative organisations and 
in 1922 only 5000 tons were exported. 
In four years, therefore, the quantity 
of eggs exported has been increased 
tenfold. The big eggs come to England, 
and the smaller ones go mostly to 
Germany and Austria. 


WHERE THE WISE MEN 
WERE WRONG 
Virgil and the Trees 
A CORRECTION 

Our attention has been drawn to a 
possible misconception which may arise 
from our recent article on Virgil and 
tree-grafting. 

Our Natural Historian drew attention 
in this article to the fact that grafting 
was one of the arts of husbandry of 
which the Ancients were masters, and a 
lengthy quotation from Virgil showed how 
much the subject was in the poet’s mind. 

The poet, of course, has poetic licence, 
and may describe in his verse things 
which do not happen. Whether the great 
Roman consciously exercised that licence 
in his immortal Georgies, or whether he 
was unconsciously duped, can never be 
known, but we ought to have pointed, 
out that Virgil wms w r rong in asserting 
that cornels could be grafted on to plum 
trees, and so on. 

Budding and grafting date back to the 
earliest days of ancient husbandry, but 
though- the wise men of old possessed 
secrets which have long been lost they 
certainly did not so alter the nature of 
their trees and shrubs as to enable 
totally dissimilar plants to combine and 
grow from one stock. Then, as now, 
grafting and budding must have been 
confined to the same natural family. 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket into the 
street. Drop it in the Bus 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

The Potter’s Boy 

On January 3, 1795, died Josiah Wedgwood. 

Wedgwood the potter has been said 
to combine in his work the poetry and 
prose of ceramic art. 

He was restrained, his taste . was 
singularly pure; in spite of the fact that 
lie liad little education he seemed to 
know instinctively what was great in 
art. He was paid the compliment of 
innumerable imitations by a vast 
number of inferior potters, and a Wedg¬ 
wood vase today means the highest 
product of the English craft. For this to 
be accomplished by one man is no small 
evidence of genius. 

His Inborn Genius 

Josiah was the thirteenth child of a 
Staffordshire potter, and was born in 
Burslcm in 1730. His father died when 
he was eight, and the poor boy’s school¬ 
ing, which had just begun, died with 
him. The child entered the pottery' 
works of His eldest brother, and when 
he was 14 was apprenticed to him. 

He had had an attack of smallpox, 
‘which had left a serious weakness in his 
right knee, and many years afterward 
caused the loss of the leg. In the mean¬ 
time this weakness made it impossible 
for him to work long at the thrower’s 
bench, and he had to turn to other 
branches of the potter’s art. Before 
his apprenticeship was finished lie was 
showing his inborn genius for experi¬ 
menting in clay r . 

This quality did not find favour in the 
eyes of the conservative cider brother, 
and when His journeymian days were 
over Josiah was refused a partnership. 
He went to work at another potter’s, 
and in 1758 he begun a business of his 
own, taking a cousin into his service. 
The next year Josiah was a master potter. 
With very little money and a sure con¬ 
sciousness of his own strength, he took 
a small pottery works at Burslem. 

Secret Dreams Realised 

There was a strong strain of native 
shrewdness and caution in his character, 
and for some years lie continued to make 
the kind of pottery which other people 
were making. A great deal of excellent 
glaze ware came from the Burslcm works. 
All the time Wedgwood was experiment¬ 
ing in the fine white English earthenware 
which many other potters had been pro¬ 
ducing with varying success. Presently 
it became known that the finest ware of 
this kind was being made by Josiali. In 
the meantime he was doing something 
in another direction. 

In 1763 he patented a cream-coloured 
porcelain of extraordinary purity and 
beauty’, called Queen’s ware. There was 
no longer any doubt of his success as a 
potter. He became one of the leading 
manufacturers in England. Then it was 
that, having set a business firmly on its 
feet, he allowed himself to realise the 
secret dreams of years : he began to 
experiment in various kinds of artistic 
pottery. He pored over specimens of 
Greek vases, of old Etruscan vessels, 
and at His factory, called Etruria, he 
began to imitate them. 

The Spirit of Greek Art 

Presently he was looking for an artist 
to design his new-old ware. In 1775 
Flaxman began to work for him, and 
these two men, dreaming of the incom¬ 
parable beauty of Greek art, set out to 
attempt to capture its spirit in modern 
pottery made in an English workshop. 
Wedgwood’s texture of pottery was too 
smooth, Flaxman’s art too imitative, for 
their success to be outstanding ; but they 
achieved something that has been un¬ 
matched in this country' before or since. 
It is said of Wedgwood himself that he 
was the most successful and original 
potter the world has seen. 

We need but look into the life and 
work of other potters to be sure of his 
originality ; and, as for his success, he 
died worth half a million. 


THE LEAGUE IN 
SEARCHOFA MICROBE 
Shall We Get Rid of 
Measles ? 

A world immune from measles ! Is 
it possible ? The men on the Health 
Committee of the League of Nations 
think it may be. 

Their part is to find out what is being 
done toward it in all countries, the good 
results already' obtained from efforts in 
some countries and the great difficulties 
encountered in others. By studying 
and comparing where and how and why 
efforts have .succeeded or failed the 
Committee will be able to hand on 
extremely valuable information to 
medical men, who can make use of it. 
It is following the same line of work 
with diphtheria, and intends also to 
hear all that is to be said for the methods 
employed in the United States and 
some European countries for making 
people immune from scarlet fever. 

Physical Cultuve in Schools 

There will be a good mark to give 
the League if it can remove the dread 
of measles, diphtheria, and scarlet fever 
from our midst. 

Men arc busy, too, in finding out, each 
in his own country, how district nurses 
and visiting medical students are taught 
to prevent sickness among children and 
to improve sanitary conditions. 

At the last Assembly of the League a 
delegate of Czecho-Slovakia asked that 
an investigation might be made into 
the amount of physical culture provided 
in schools. If tiie League can succeed 
in persuading backward schools to 
change their ways in the right direction 
it will have earned still another good 
mark, as .well as the joyful gratitude of 
the children concerned. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What are Solar Prominences? 

Vast flames of glowing hydrogen envelop-, 
mg the Sun and rising to immense heights 
at great velocities. One lias been observed 
extending to a height of 300,000 miles. 

What is a Long Ton ? 

It is the usual ton common in England 
and consists of 2240 pounds. The short 
ton of 2000 pounds is common in America, 
South Africa, and elsewhere, and is used for 
some purposes in England. 

What is the Difference Between a Hill 
and a Mountain? 

A hill is a little mountain, but there is 
no recognised height for either. A mountain 
in one country would be a mere hill in 
another, as, for instance, Snowdon if it were 
placed in Northern India among the mighty 
peaks of the Himalay r as. 

Wnen Did it Become General to Write N., 
N.E., and so on, after London Aodresses ? 

In 1S50 the Postmaster-General suggested 
this practice to expedite delivery of letters, 
and the 1857 Post Office London Directory 
for the first time gave the initial letters of 
the ten districts: N., S., E., W., N.E., NAV., 
S.E., S.W., E.C., and W.C. 

Why Was the Name of the Capital of 
Norway Changed ? 

On January 1, 1925, Christiania, the 
capital of Norway', had its name changed to 
Oslo, which was the name of the ancient 
capital of the kingdom, then a mere suburb 
of Christiania. The change was made for 
sentimental reasons. 

What Does Shakespeare Mean by the 
Wheel has Come Full Circle? 

This statement in King Lear, Act V, 
Scene 3, is a reference to the wheel of 
fortune, which is supposed to have turned 
completely' round and brought its fate. 
The same idea is found in Twelfth Night: 
“ The whirligig of time brings in his re¬ 
venges.” 

Why Does a Firefly Hava a Light ? 

Little is known about the luminosity of 
the firefly, but it is believed to be for the 
purpose of attracting the male, the female 
being far more luminous than the male. 
The light, it is believed, is due to chemical 
action and is under the insect’s control. 


WONDERFUL SIGHT 
IN THE PACIFIC 

SUN AS A RING OF 
LIGHT 

The Great Dav Next Summer 
When the J'un Will Be Hidden 

FINEST ECLIPSE FOR 200 YEARS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On January 3 our world will be at 
its nearest to the Sun, only 91,345,000 
miles from him. 

This is three million miles nearer 
than at the beginning of July, when the 
Sun was 94,452,000 miles away'.. So we 
have been approaching the Sun at the 
average rate of 711 miles an hour, a 
surprising speed and far greater than 
any aeroplane could have carried us. 
Fortunately' this will not continue, and 
after Monday the Earth will again begin 
to recede from the Sun, continuing to 
do so until next July. 

One consequence of- this nearness of 
the Sun is that he appears slightly 
larger, and it so happens that there will 
be an annular eclipse of the Sun on the 
evening of January 3. But it will only 
be visible as such from the north of 
New Zealand, across the South Pacific 
Ocean to the south of South America. 



The eclipse of the Sun next Monday 


So, as we shall be on the other side of 
the Earth when this eclipse takes place, 
we shall not have the pleasure of-wit¬ 
nessing it. 

Had it been possible we should have 
seen the Sun at the time of central 
eclipse as a very thin ring of light 
round the Moon, whose disc will not 
completely cover that of the Sun. This 
results from our world being at its 
nearest to the Sun, , which appears 
slightly larger and about 30 seconds of 
arc wider than the Moon. 

Thus the Sun will appear only one- 
sixty’-fourth of his own diameter larger 
than the Moon ; but this will cause a 
very narrow rim of the Sun to project 
all round the Moon at the moment of 
central eclipse, as shown in our picture. 

Now, when the next- Solar Eclipse 
occurs on June 29 our world will be 
near, aphelion, or its farthest point 
from the Sun, which will then appear O4 
seconds of arc less in diameter than now, 
and in width about one-thirtieth less. 

lhe Coming Total Eclipse 

This trifling amount will make all 
the difference, causing the Sun’s disc to 
appear 5 seconds of arc less wide 
than the Moon’s, with the result that 
on that summer morning in June we 
hope to witness the greatest eclipse in 
England for 200 y r cars. The central 
eclipse on that occasion will be totaL 
along a belt about 30 miles wide, stretch¬ 
ing from Carnarvonshire to Durham 
and North Yorkshire, though it will be 
of only very short duration, but 25 
seconds, or less, according to the posi¬ 
tion of the observer. 

For that brief. period one of the 
grandest and most impressive sights of 
the heavens will, if fine, be revealed. 
Then the glories of the Solar Corona will 
be seen radiating into the‘darkened sky, 
where the stars will flash out, presenting 
such a picture as has not been seen in this 
country for six generations. G. F. M. 

Other Woilds. In the morning Saturn 
south-east. In the evening Jupiter south¬ 
west, Mars south. 
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CHAPTER 38 

The Ford 

Ceca’s house stood on a breezy 
hillside, and after an excellent 
supper he and his guests sat out 
on the broad verandah, which was 
protected from mosquitoes by fine 
wire gauze. Outside fireflies danced 
like blue sparks in the darkness, 
and a night bird made a sound like 
:he tolling of a distant bell. 

A man carrying, a lantern came 
up the steps and opened the screen 
door. He was a short, square fellow, 
whose broad face was the colour of 
old saddle leather. He and Seca 
spoke in Spanish ; then Seca 
turned to Professor Tliorold. 

“ This is Zambo, Senor. He has 
been down to meet the night train, 
but he says that there was no 
Englishman on it.” 

“ That is very odd,” replied the 
. Professor, frowning a little. " I 
felt sure Gadsden would have 
arrived by now.” 

‘‘/I do think he has come,” said 
Seca. 

" You mean by aeroplane ? ” 
asked Mr. Tliorold ■ anxiously. 

“ Perhaps yc.s, but more likely 
lie have come by the train and 
descended at San Miguel.” 

" That’s it, Dad,” put in Greg. 
" It’s just what he would do, for 
it’s only about ten miles down the 
line. ' He’d save himself from 
running into us, and I expect he 
could get mules there.” 

“ But yes, Senor Gregory," said 
-Seca. ” Ho would get the mules 
at San Miguel.” 

“ Then lie’s probably on the road 
already,” growled Sam. " 1 wish 
we could have started tonight." 

“ You will not lose by the delay,” 
Seca promised. ” I shall lend to 
you Zambo, who will show you the 
way. He will be a good guide to 
you. And now I will show to you the 
map, and tell you how. you will 
start on this your great journey.” 

For the next hour they were busy 
with maps and in listening to a lot 
of useful advice from their host, and 
after that they all went to bed. 

It was nine when they turned in, 
and at four they were roused to 
have breakfast. At earliest grey 
dawn the mules were brought 
round, and with Zambo leading the 
’way they all rode off. Seca stood 
on the verandah waving to them 
till they had rounded the hill and 
were out of sight. 

” A-good chap,” said Jim. 

“ One of the best,” agreed'Greg. 
"It’s a jolly good thing for us 
that you and Sam met Valda. 
We’d never have got fitted out. like 
this but for him. and Scca. I’ll 
bet Gadsden hasn’t got mules like 
these.” 

“ I wish we knew where the 
beggar was,” remarked Sam, rather 
gloomily. 

Jim looked at his pal. 

" Wliat’s the matter with you, 
Sam ? When we all thought that 
Alan Upton had got knocked on the 
head you were the one who stuck 
to it that he was all right, but now, 
when things are panning out jolly 
well, you’re croaking like a frog.” 

“ I don’t mean to croak,” replied 
Sam soberly. ” But I’ve a notion 
that we’re in for trouble. I’m 
Cornish, and I can't help my feel¬ 
ings.” 

•Afte 

time in silence. 

Nothing happened that day to 
make them think again of Sam's 
gloomy prophecy. There was a good 
trail all the way, and they travelled 
fast. The next day, too, .went well. 
The mules were good beasts, and 
they did nearly forty miles. The 
country was wilder, but still fairly 
open. On the third day they came 
to the top of a great slope, which 
ran down for miles to an enormous 
grassy plain. 

" This is where we ought to have 
an aeroplane,” remarked Greg. 

“ I’m wondering all the time if 
Gadsden has one,” said Jim. 

“ I reckon not,” replied Sam. 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

" Why do you think that ? ” 
asked Jim, surprised. . 

“ He's got too much sense,” said 
Sam. He knows well enough that 
no plane could carry petrol enough 
to go to Hulak and back. Besides, 
if he had gone by plane Zambo 
would have known. Planes are 
pretty rare in this country, and 
someone would have heard or seen 
it and told him.” 

“ I hope you’re right,” said Jim, 
and they rode on down the slope. 
At the bottom was a river, a good 
width, but so shallow it looked as if 
a mule could ford it anywhere. It 
was clear as green glass, but Zambo, 
instead of riding across, signed to 
them to follow him up the bank. 

They rode a good mile upstream 
before Zambo pulled up and pointed 
to a rough post fixed in the far bank. 

" Does that post mark the ford ?” 
asked the Professor, and Zambo, 
who was a silent sort of person, 
nodded and turned his mule into 
the water. Jim, who happened 
to be next in line, followed. His 
mule was thirsty and insisted on 
stopping to drink, but Zambo’s 
went on. The creature bad only gone 
about a dozen yards when it stopped 
short. Its forequarters dropped til! 
its head was almost under the water, 
and it began struggling desperately, 
Zambo slipped out of the saddle, 
but the moment his feet touched the 
bottom he, too, seemed to stick fast. 

It all happened so quickly that 
Jim stared, amazed. Sam was the 
first to realise what was tip. 

“Quicksand!” he shouted. 
" Where’s that rope ? ” 

CHAPTER 39 

Jim Does Some Quick Thinking 

'Toe rope was coiled on Greg’s 
1 saddle. He had it off in' a 
moment and flung one end of the 
coil to Zambo. “ Catch hold! ” he 
shouted. “ We’ll,pull you out." 

But Zambo’s first thought was for 
his mule, and quickly hitching the 
rope round the animal’s body he 
told the others to pull. Luckily 
the mule’s hind legs were still on 
firm ground, and with the three 
boys and the Professor on the rope 
the weight told, and the mule was 
slowly hauled out until it was able 
to turn and come floundering ashore. 

The poor beast was badly fright¬ 
ened, and Greg was having a job to 
get the rope off it when' there came 
a sudden terrified shout from Zambo: 
” Queek 1 Piranha 1 "• 

, None of the three boys knew what 
he meant; it was the Professor 
who explained : “ Cannibal fish 1 

The mule was bleeding a little. 
That has attracted them. Quickly, 
boys, or Zambo will be eaten alive.” 

Jim turned, and saw through 
the glass-clear water a great shoal 
of smallish fish that came darting 
upstream. Small as they were, 
they had heads like bulldogs, and 
he could plainly see rows of sharp 
teeth in their wide mouths. There 
was something horribly sinister 
about them. Zambo was struggling 
desperately, but he was in the sand 
to his knees and the water was up to 
his armpits. He flung up liis arms, 
and as he did so Jim saw one of the, 
horrid fish clinging to the flesh of 
his forearm. 

In a flash Jim realised that they 
might never get the man out in 
time; then equally quickly he 
saw a possible'way of saving him. 
One of the pack mules was standing 
close by, and on its back was a 
huge chunk of beef which they 
had purchased that morning at 
an estancia-which they had passed. 
It was the work of seconds only for 
Jim to draw his sheath-knife, 
slash the lashings, and fling the 
meat into the water a yard or two 
below the spot where Zambo was 
struggling. 

“ Good man ! ” gasped Greg, 
as he at last got the rope loose and, 
running knee-deep into the water, 
flung one 'end to Zambo, who 
quickly put a loop round his body. 
Then Greg and Sam took hold and, 
pulling with all their might, dragged 


and got him safe to shore. 

He came straight to Jim. 

" You good boy,” he said. " If 
you no think of that I die. You 
very good boy." 

“ It was quick thought just when 
it was most needed,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor. " I congratulate you, Jim.” 

Jim got quite red. 

I—I’m glad T did think of it,” 
he stammered. " But how arc we 
ever going to cross ? ” 

It will be all right,” -said the 
Prolcssor. “ It was the blood from 
the place where the rope cut the 
mule that started it. Is that not 
so, Zambo ? ” 

The guide did not answer. He 
was not listening^ but staring-with 
a puzzled expression at the post 
fixed in the far bank of the stream. 
He raised his hand and pointed to it. 
“ That no right,” he said at last. 
“ That been moved.” 

Greg whistled softly. 

“I thought something was wrong.” 
heremarked. “ They’d hardly have 
put a post opposite a quicksand. 
But who has played such a dirty 
trick on us ? ” 

" Do you have to ask ? ” said 
Sam, with a touch of scorn. “ You 
might know it was Gadsden.” 

"Nonsense!’’retortedGreg. “He 
can’t possibly be ahead of us. Look 
at the pace we’ve come.” 

“ All the same it’s Gadsden," 
replied Sam doggedly. " When we 
get across there we’ll find his tracks.” 

“ That right," said Zambo. “ You 
wait; I find way across.” 

He got on .his mule and rode off 
upstream. In less than five minutes 
he stopped and beckoned, and the 
rest hurried after him. He was 
pointing to a shallow ford with a 
distinct trail showing where cattle 
and horses had crossed, and here 
the party rode through the water 
without trouble. 

“ Now I’ll show you,” said Sam, 
and rode back down the bank 
toward the spot where Zambo had 
so nearly come to grief. Sure enough 
the earth around the post was fresh¬ 
ly turned. “ What did I tell you ? " 
asked Sam. 

" Yes,” said Greg. “ I see the 
post has been shifted, but bow do 
you know Gadsden did it ? ’’ 

Sam pointed to a footmark on 
the newly-turned soil. 

“ That’s an English boot,” he 
said, " and size nine.” 

Greg was staggered, but not con¬ 
vinced.. “ I don’t see how lie could 
have got ahead of us,” he declared, 
“ that is, unless lie had a plane.” 

" He didn’t have a plane," said 
Sam. “ He had a car. At least, I 
am almost sure lie did.” He walked 
away across the prairie, and the 
others, wondering, followed. Sud¬ 
denly Sam pulled up. “ There you 
are," he said briefly, pointing to 
unmistakable tyre-tracks in a bare 
space among the coarse, dead.grass. 


The Famous 
Game of 
Shakespeare’s 
Day 


NINE MEN’S MORRIS 


This delightfully fascinating game 
is just the thing for the long winter 
evenings. It is on sale at all 
Newsagents, Booksellers, Book¬ 
stalls, Toy Dealers, and Stores.' 
Ask for—Answers Great Game 
“ Nine Men’s Morris.” 

Buy Yours Today 
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CHAPTER 40 - 

A Staggering Blow 

U*on a few moments there was 

* silence as they. stood gazing 
at the tracks. Greg was the first 
to speak. “ You’re right, Sam, but 
all the same it beats me. How did 
he get a car over those hills ? " 

“He did hot come, that way, 
Greg," said his father. " He must 
have travelled round the northern 
end of the hills. The distance is 
much greater, but with a car of 
this sort—it’s a cheap highs'wheeled 
American type—he travelled four 
or five times as fast as our mules.” 

Greg nodded. “ I see, Dad. 
Then Sam’s been right all the time. 
But surely he can’t go all the way 
by car ? ” 

His father smiled. " Of course 
not, but he can drive all the way 
across this plain. That gives him a 
big start, besides the chance to play 
ugly tricks like this on us.” 

“ He bad man,” put in Zambo, 
and the remark was too true for 
anyone to contradict it. 

• Sam’s lips tightened. ” We’ll 
beat him ! ” he said curtly. “ Let’s 
be moving.” 

They rode all day across the plain, 
and all day the tyre-tracks were 
ahead of them. Toward evening they 
sighted a belt of trees, the first they 
had seen since reaching the plain, 
and Zambo told them, they would 
camp there for the night. They 
stopped by a pool of clear water, 
and, after carefully hobbling the 
mules so that they could not stray, 
lighted a fire and cooked supper. 

“ I wonder how far Gadsden has 
got," said Jim, as he toasted a strip 
of bacon over the glowing embers. 

“ Probably fifty miles or more,” 
said Greg. ” Zambo says it’s all 
good going until you get to the 
Braco River.” 

“ How far is that ? ” asked Jim. 

" More than a hundred miles,” 
Greg answered. “ A good three 
days’.ride.” 

” That’s where we have to build 
a boat,” said Jim. 

“ Yes, if we can’t get a canoe. 
With luck we may get an Indian 
pirogue." 

Jim laid his bacon on a biscuit 
and ate it slowly. It was very 
pleasant here among the trees, and 
they sat and chatted a while. Then, 
as they were all tired with their 
long day in the saddle, they slung 
their hammocks and turned in. 

Jim and Sam had been accus¬ 
tomed to getting up early at Pol- 
capple and found no difficulty in 
turning out at dawn, but it was 
different with Greg, and as usual 
they had quite a job to rouse him 
out in the morning. Jim had just 
dragged him from his hammock 
when Zambo came up to the Pro¬ 
fessor and said something in a low 
voice. 

The Professor started. " You 
can’t find the mules 1 ” he ex¬ 
claimed. " But they were hobbled 
as usual.” 

“ They tied, Senor," replied 
Zambo in his odd, clipped English, 
“ but man untie them. They gone I ” 

“ It’s Gadsden, of course,” said 
Sam bitterly. “ We might have 
known it.” 

j “ But he can’t have got far with 
t them,” cried Greg. “ Let’s chase 
j them.” 

| “ He no take them,” said Zambo. 

j "He let them loose. They go home." 

He spoke with such certainty 
that the hearts of his listeners sank. 
Besides, they knew that what he 
said was true, for Seca had told 
them that when they reached the 
river they were merely to turn the 
mules loose, and that in course of 
time they would find their own 
way back. 

Jim was the first to recover a 
little. “ We must see, anyhow,” he 
said, and he and Sam ran out of the 
belt of wood in width they had 
camped and took the back trail. 
It did not take long to make sus¬ 
picion certainty, Sam stopped on a 
bit of soft ground and pointed to 
the trail. “ Here are the marks,” 
he said briefly, and, sure enough, 
there were the prints of the hoofs of 
five mules making straight back by 
the way they had conic. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He f 

The Great Mystery 
Poet 

p reece, which has now be- 
come a country of third- 
rate importance, was of first-rate 
importance 2000 years ago. 
She was great in conquest and 
colonisation, but far more in 
thought and language. Her 
small population produced some 
of the world’s greatest thinkers. 
They expressed their thoughts 
in a language fine in beauty 
and power. That language was 
shaped, centuries before the 
Greeks were great among the 
nations, in two remarkable poems 
which have been influencing men 
for 3000 years. The strangest 
thing about these everlasting 
poems is that we know scarcely 
am-thing about their author. 

The truth is that they were 
made beyond the time to which 
written history reaches. The 
date is given as probably about 
1200 b.c. Two thousand years 
ago the Greeks were just as 
mystified about these poems 
as the world is today. _ They 
had traditions about the poet 
whose mind created the poems, 
but the traditions, handed on 
from generation to generation, 
were too vague and contradict¬ 
ory to be treated-as true history. 
No one knew where he was 
born or where he died. That the 
Greeks were very proud of him is 
shown by the fact that seven 
towns, widely separated, claimed 
to be his birthplace. 

It is not astonishing that we 
should know so little about 
this fine poet. He lived when 
people learned through then- 
ears, rather than through their 
eyes by reading. Indeed, wc do 
not know if he ever wrote down 
a word of his poems. Far more 
likely he did not. It was the 
fashion long after he died to pass 
poems round by recitation, one 
admirer of them learning them 
from another. 

One of these long epic poems 
tells how the Greeks besieged the 
City of Troy in Asia Minor be¬ 
cause the beautiful wife of a 
Greek king had been carried off • 
there. The other poem describes 
how Ulysses, one of the Greek 
leaders, after Troy was taken 
wandered about for years to 
strange lands before he reached 
his island home. 

It has been argued that it 
was no one poet who made these 
great epics, but that they were 
a series of poems collected 
through centuries.. Some think 
the two poems were not by one 
author. But they are sustained a t 
such a high level of greatness, that 
it has been said of the later poets 
of Greece that they only picked 
up the mor¬ 
sels left from 
this feast. Is it 
not more likely 
that these mas¬ 
terpieces came 
from the mind 
of one man 
of genius, and 
he the blind 
old poet tradition reveals ? Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Is Your Name Emmett ? 

'J'he cl! in Emmett-is a diminutive 
meaning tittle, and ihf. etnm 
stands tor Emma. The first Emmett 
wax either a lady of diminutive size 
named Emma or the son of such a 
lady, called after her, probably, to 
distinguish him from his father’s 
children by an earlier wife, who had 
already taken the father’s name. 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Eland 


The Eland is an antelope which roams 
about in small herds on the plains 
and wooded hills ot Central and South 
Africa. It is the largest of the ante¬ 
lopes, being about six feet high at the 
shoulders, and it can run at a great 
speed. Its horns are spirally twisted. 


Ici On Parte Fran^ais 



Le raisin Le palmier Le colis 


Le raisin se cueille en automne 

L’ombre du palmier est agreable 

A qui ce colis est-il adresse ? 

What Ami? 

Number one is in funny but not 
in ioke, 

Number two is in fire, but not in 
smoke, 

Number three is in paddle but not 
in sea, 

Number four is in dinner but not in 
tea, 

Number five is in ladle but not in 
spoon, 

Number six is in early but not in 
soon, 

My whole you may hear when you 
go to a play, 

When you’ve guessed what my name 
is 1 want you to say. Answer uexi week 



skater cannot cut his name on 
tile ice while iie skates, as we 
sometimes see in pictures, although 
certain simple designs like the figure 
8 may be cut. 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
Several birds have begun to sing 
■ again, among them being the 
song thrush, the 
wren, and the 
redbreast. Larks 
are seen in (locks 
in the fields. The 
nuthatch is heard 
chattering. The 
winter aconite is 
found blossom¬ 
ing in sheltered 
spots. The slug 
appears in tire 
open. The grey wagtail also is seen. 


Looking South 
5 p.m. Jan. 6. 


Mistakes That Everybody Makes 


Fhe Children's Newspaper 


ii 


T{ing In U\[eu) Peace For Jill Mankind 




Things Just Patented 

We have no turther information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A New Milking-Pail. In nothing 
is cleanliness ot more importance than 
in the production of milk, and here is 
a new pail which ensures the milk 
reaching the 
dairy in a clean 
state. The pail 
itself is pro¬ 
vided with a 
removable lid, 
while from one 
side of ttie vessel runs a long, flexibly- 
jointed pipe having at its other end a 
bowl-shaped receptacle to catch the 
milk as it leaves the cow. Thus the 
pail may be placed quite out of reach of 
the animal. The pail is also fitted with 
a float attached to a graduated rod 
which passes through the lid. By 
watching the graduations the volume 
of milk obtained can quickly be seen. 

A Novel Type of Window. Rooms 
fitted with these windows should be 
splendidly ventilated. 
The lower half is hinged 
to the frame while the 
upper half- is pivoted to 
blocks which ■ run in 
grooves at the sides of 
the frame. The two sec¬ 
tions are connected by 
bars which are pivoted at 
the centre to the frame, 
\\v j the top ends of the bars 
Vp" being pivoted to the sides 
of the upper window, 
and the lower ends being pivoted 
to blocks which slide in grooves at 
the sides of the lower window. Thus, 
as the lower window is opened in¬ 
ward the top window automatically 
opens outward. 

A Picture Puzzle 




JTind the names of the objects shown 
here, and then by taking one letter 
from each word make the names of 
(t) a summer game, (2) a game in 
which goals are scored, (3) a sport for 
which watei is needed. Answer next week 
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Cross Word Puzzle 


1 

2 

3 


4- 

5 

6 


7 

a 

9 

to 




II 




12 



13 



14 




15 




16 






1/ 






18 



19 

20 



21 



22 



23 




24 





2 5 



26 


27 





28 



29 


30 




31 

32 

55 


33 






34 



36 






37 



38 


39 







40 






piiERE are 45 words or recognised 
abbreviations in this puzzle. The 
dues are given below, and the an¬ 
swers will appear next week. 

Reading Across, l. An act. 10. A 
high card. 11. To rival. 12. Artist’s 
honour (abbrev.). 13. Curative. 16. A sea- 
duck. 17. Reality. 18. Northern India 
(abbrev.). 19. Affirmative. 21. A learned 
society (abbrev.). 22. Prevalent. 24. A 
trimming. 25. A pattern. 27. People of 
Western Sudan. 28. Exist. 29. Ancient 
raceof.Peru. 31. Type of battery (abbrev.). 
33 Monk’s hood. 35. Mixed vegetables. 
37. A vagrant. 39. Silk net. 40. Plants. 

Reading Down.— 1. The head. 2. 
Fossil sea-urchin. 3. To build up again. 
4. A seed-box. 5. To tear. 6. Joins. 7. 
True to life. 8. Momentous. 9. Everyone. 
14. Royal Engineers (abbrev.). 15. Abra¬ 
ham’s native city. 20. A printer’s measure. 
23. Pertaining to the heroic. 24. Splendour. 
26. Without knots. 27. Confidence. 28. 
In the highest degree. 30. A popular 
weekly (abbrev.). 32. Pinnacles. - 33. 
Wholly. 34. An organ. 36. French tor 
to the, 38. Medical degree (abbrev.). 


9 


11 


12 


Jacko’s Non-Stop Clock 

J acko gave a loud whoop when he ran into the kitchen one 
morning and found a steaming cup of cocoa on the table. 

" Who’s that for ? he exclaimed, stretching out his hand. 
“ It’s for the plumber,” said Mrs. Jacko. “ I’m sure the 
poor man wants something to warm him up after working on 
our pipes since early this morning.” 

Jacko went off feeling very cross. He looked out of the 
window and scowled at the plumber, who was talking to Mrs. 
Jacko while lie drank his cocoa. 

“ Yes, ma’am, I’ll be here early tomorrow morning,” Jacko 
heard him say. " There’s a great deal to do up’on the roof.” 

Coo ! He’s going to be here all tomorrow,” said Jacko in 
disgust. “And no wonder, if the Mater keeps on giving him cups 
of cocoa. I shouldn’t be surprised if he doesn’t make the job 
last a week.” 

But the plumber was really a very conscientious man and had 
ev'ery intention of finishing the job quickly. He was round 



very early the next morning, so early, in fact, that the noise he 
made scrambling up the ladder woke Jacko, 

Jacko popped his head out of the window and watched the 
plumber’s legs disappearing on to the roof. 

“ I suppose it will soon be time for some cocoa,” lie said, 
looking at the big street clock which was fastened on to the 
wall just outside his window. And then he suddenly forgot to 
scowl and began to grin from ear to ear. 

The plumber had hoped to get a nice lot of work done before 
it was time to go home for breakfast; but lie hadn’t been on the 
roof a few minutes before he suddenly caught sight of the clock 
and saw that it was already eight o’clock. 

" That’s funny,” he said ; “ I must have dawdled.” And he 
climbed down the ladder and went off home for breakfast. 

His wife was very surprised when she saw him. 

“ You must be early,” she said cros’sly ; “ I’m all behind with 
the breakfast.” But all the same she managed to hurry things 
up, and it wasn’t long before the plumber was back. 

But lie hadn’t done more than a few minutes’ work when he 
looked at the clock again. It was one o’clock. 

The plumber had brought his luncli with him, so he took out 
his bread and cheese and began to eat it, although he didn’t 
feel very hungry after such a short morning’s work. 

And when it came to five o’clock he simply couldn’t eat any 
tea. It only seemed a few minutes had gone by since he had 
had his last meal. 

“ I wonder if there’s anything wrong with that clock,” he 
said, as he came down the ladder. 

But the poor clock hadn’t been plgying any tricks. Some¬ 
body else had. Just at that moment Jacko’s window opened 
and out came the young rascal. It was he who had been making 
time fly. It was soon time for Jacko to fly ! 


Df MERRYMAN 

What Was It ? 

\ diner had been trying to break 
up the tough morsel on his 
plate. 

“ Waiter i ” he exclaimed. “ What 
is this ? ” 

“ College pudding, sir.” 

“ All, one of the foundation-stones, 
I suppose.” 


Come-Aiive Characters 



“ J’m looking sour,” the Pickles said, 
“ For I’m a luckless elf. 
Except on Cold Meat Day I’m ielt 
Neglected on the shelf.” 

“ Cheer up,” the Jam replied, ” and 
soon 

A pleasant change you'll see. 

Try looking sweet and you’ll, in time, 
Be popular—like me ! ” 

Welcoming the Doctor 
“ Don't worry: it may never hap¬ 
pen” is a cheery motto full 
ol sound sense, a favourite for the 
Wayside Pulpit. But it should not 
have been put, as once it was, im¬ 
mediately beneath the announce¬ 
ment of the coming sermon by the 
Reverend Mr. Smith.. 

We are reminded of this little mis¬ 
hap by a note of the Rural Dean of 
Wrexham on carelessness in parish 
magazines, it was excellent to offer 
a hearty welcome to the new doctor, 
but what a pity to follow it with the 
announcement that the churchwardens 
were considering the extension of the 
churchyard 1 

High Visibility 

Qn the tip of his tail as he stood, 

A Kangaroo cried “ This is 
good' ” 

And lie added, with smiles, 

“ All around for some miles 
I can see indications of food ! ” 

On the Road to Grasse 

“Mr good sir, how far is it to 
Grasse?” 

“ 1 could not say." 

“ Can’t you tcli me at least if it is 
five minutes’ walk, or fifteen minutes, 
or one hour ? ” 

“ 1 am afraid 1 can’t.” 

The stranger walked away, but had 
not gone more then fifty yards when 
lie heard himself called': 

“Stop, sir, please. At-that rate 
you won’t be more than ten minutes.” 

“ Why did you not say so before ? ” 
“ I did not know how fast you 
walked.” 

hen is a bill like a pistol ? 

When it is presented and dis¬ 
charged. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The daylight 
grows longer each day. 


Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town, and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 


TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 



1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

London . . 6032 .. 6023 . 

.4315. 

.4241 

Glasgow .. 

1 S 16 . 

. 1915 . 

.1265. 

.1429 

Manchester 1049. 

. 1037 . 

. 831. 

. 861 

Dublin 

821. 

. 72 s. 

. 50S. 

. 497 

Edinburgh 

545 . 

. 635 . 

• 535- 

. 491 

Bristol 

524. 

. 479 . 

. 368. 

. 366 

Nottingham 

377- 

. 373 . 

. 290 . 

. 290 

Plymouth.. 

305. 

. 293 . 

. 185. 

. 182 

Swansea ... 

241. 

. 252 . 

. 118. 

. 117 

Ipswich 

112. 

. 10 s. 

. 62 . 

. 78 

Bournem’th 

101. 

. 103. 

. 95. 

. 92 

York .. .. 

98. 

. 121. 

. 81 . 

. 76 


The four weeks are up to Nov. 27,1926 


Arithmetical Puzzle 

JjERE is a puzzle that sounds im¬ 
possible. From half of five take 
one and let five remain. 

ANSWERS -TO. LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Word Square 
ROSA 

OVER A Charade 

SEEN Sand-rine-ham 
ARNO 

An Animal Jig-Saw 
Puzzle 

This is liow tlie 
pieces should be 
placed together to 
form the bear. 

Changeling 

Bend, band, bard, barn, burn, turn. 
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The ChildJell's Newspaper grew out of My maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole ;world loves. My 
Magazine grew out. of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for* children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for its. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


BABY WHITE ELEPHANT • TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE • THE BIG BELL EMBARKS 



A Baby White Elephant—Great excitement was caused in Siam recently by the discovery A New Turbine Locomotive—The curious engine seen in this picture is driven by a steam 
in a teak forest of a baby white elephant, which is regarded as a sacred animal. The baby turbine, and is now being tested by the L.iVI.S. Railway for hauling express trains on the 
and its mother were escorted to Chiengmai, the northern capital, by a great procession main lines. It is claimed that this new engine is superior to the old type In every respect 




A Busy Orang-Utan—Murphy, one of the 
orang-utans at the London Zoo, likes to push 
a garden roller, and in this picture he is seen 
hard at work rolling a path in the grounds 




Where Jesus Preached—The synagogue in 
which Jesus preached is being reconstructed 
at Capernaum, and here we see some of the 
pillars restored to their original position 



A Champion Hen—This little girl is making 
friends with a champion Wyandotte which has 
taken part in an international egg-laying test 


An Old Friend of Westminster Boys—Thousands of boys at Westminster School 
have known Miss Roud, who for twenty-three years has kept the school tuck-shop. 
In this picture we see the little window of her shop completely filled with boys 


Safety First in Germany—This new German 
machine records a motorist’s movements as 
he watches lights that represent street traffic 



Philadelphia’s New Bell—The largest bell ever cast in England has been made for Philadel- A Wireless Cabin in the Air—The aeroplanes that are to be used on the new airway to India 
phia, and is here seen being put on a ship at the London Docks. It weighs over 15 tons will carry wireless operators, and here we see the wireless cabin of one of the machines 


Ip 


THE SHINING WONDER ROUND THE EARTH-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Flcctway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission bv Canadian post. It can Le ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents; Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.: Australasia. Gordon & Gotch; South Africa. Central News Agency. 
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